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GREEN RIVER.—AvuGUST WILL, 


‘* And the plane-tree’s speckled arms o’ershoot 
The swifter current that mines its root.” 
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LIVERWORTS. 





THEY are laughing in the meadow, 
They are smiling in the dell; 
Upon the woody hill-tops 
The blue-eyed beauties dwell : 
And unto those who love them 
A pleasant tale they tell. 


They speak of sunny weather, 
Of birds and babbling brooks, 
Of walks within the forest glens, 
And rest within its nooks, 
And many a dreamy fancy 
Recorded not in books. 


From fallen leaves and withered 
They mischievously peep, 
And laugh at later flowers 
Unwakened from their sleep, 
While tenderly they guard them, 
And loving vigil keep. 


In modest maiden beauty 
Some blush along the way, 
While others fleck the meadows 
Or by the fountains stray, 
In white or blue habiliments 
To greet the April day. 


They seem at frolic ever, 
Now hiding from my sight, | 
And then together clustering 
As ifin half affright, 
Yet conscious of their holiday, 
And happy in the light. 


No other coming flowers 
To me are dear as they, 
Of those that bloom in April, 
Or in the genial May ; 
I would that thus to comfort me 
They evermore would stay ! 


For tales of vanished childhood 
, To me they sweetly sing, 
And to the fading memory 
They recollections bring 
Of home and loving faces— 
A precious offering. 


Unplucked I leave them growing 
Full thick about my feet ; 
I cannot call them townward 
From out their fair retreat ; 
No refuge has the city 
For anything so sweet. 


The story that they tell me 
Of pleasure and content, 
Of hope and trusting confidence 
However faith is bent — 
This lesson I can bear away — 
To teach it they were sent. 
—W. W. Bailey. 


a 


FORTS RIVERS. 


A PLEASANT paper might be written about the 
rivers that poets have celebrated, but it would ex- 


ceed the space we could give it in 7H£ ALDINE, |. 


especially if we followed them, as we should be 
tempted to, through the epical landscapes of old. 
Turning our backs, therefore, with reluctance, upon 
the poets of Greece and Rome, let us see what the 
English poets have said about rivers. We might 
find an occasional mention of them by earlier singers 
than Spenser—we should say, at a venture, that 
several are mentioned by Chaucer, probably foreign 
ones, as well as by Gower, and Lydgate; but, for 
all practical purposes, we will begin with Spenser. 
Spenser is the poet of rivers, as he is the poet of 
everything beautiful in nature, but his descriptions 
are not accurate enough to satisfy topographers, 
though they are generally poetical enough to satisfy 
poets. One of his earliest pieces, an Epzthalamion on 
the Thames, is lost, but his love of the Thames, 
which was never lost, re-appears in that noble spousal 
verse, his Protholamion, each stanza of which closes 
with this refrain, 


‘‘ Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my song.” 


He introduced the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway in Canto XI. of the Fourth Book of the 
“ Fairie Queene,” and a brilliant pageant it really is, 
crowded with the most famous rivers in the world. 


his Irish estate, the Castle of Kilcolman, and it is 
lovingly dwelt upon in the “ Fairie Queene.” 

‘‘And Mulla, whose wild waves I whilom taught to weep.” 

In “Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,” he speaks 
of keeping his sheep 


‘‘amongst the coolly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mullaes shore ; "’ 





and in his own marriage song there is an address to 
the nymphs of the Mulla, which is charming. The} 
geographical name of the Mulla is the Awbeg: 
Most of Milton’s rivers flow through the world of 
antiquity, which was native to his austere and learned 
genius. The Lady in “Comus’” is as learned as him-| 
self; for, in her first Song, she invokes the nymph| 
Echo from her airy shell, 
‘* By slow Meander’s margent green." } 
The attendant Spirit, however, if less learned, is | 
more English, for he is content to summon to his 
aid the nymph of the Severn: 
‘* Sabrina fair 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honor's sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save.” 

We find the Hebrus and the Mincius in “ Lycidas;” 
but we, also, find the Deva, and we have the incom- 
parable figure of the Cam: 

‘* Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with wo.” 

We do not find much love of nature in Milton’s 
contemporaries, though there are some good land- 
scapes and figure-pieces, and brief glimpses of rivers, 
and river scenery, in Browne’s “ Britannia’s Pastor- 
als.” They abound in Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” and in 
Warner's “ England’s Albion,” but it would not pay 
us to search them out, meandering as they do through 
interminable swamps of verse. Nor would it pay us 
to continue the search through the poets of that 
period; or of the period of Dryden and Pope. Collins 
mentions the Avon, but it is on account of Otway, 
who was born along its side, as he mentions the 
Thames, on account of Thomson: 

‘* Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest, 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid his gentle spirit rest."’ 
Goldsmith incidentally mentions three or four of the 
European rivers in his “Traveller,’’ as the lazy 
Scheld, the wandering Po, the Arno, and the Loire. 
Gray was too much of a bookman to care for nature, 
for itself, so he merely apostrophises and questions 
the Thames: 
‘*Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen ; "’ 
and speaks of the “lucid Avon” as the stream by 
which Shakspeare was born. 

Cowper's river is the Ouse, but it glitters through 
fewer pages of “ The Task’’ than we expected. 
have a glimpse of it in Book I. 

‘‘Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast-rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlooked, our favorite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut : 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds.” 

We should not expect to find many rivers men- 
tioned by Burns; for though he was gifted with a 


describing it, when he chose, he generally subordin- 
ated these rare gifts to his necessity of passionate ex- 
pression. We find, nevertheless, that they frequently 
flow, side by side, with his warmest tides of emotion, 
and none so deeply as the Ayr. It was on its banks 
that he parted with Highland Mary . 
‘* That sacred hour can I forget, 
Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
Where by the winding Ayr we. met, 
To live one day of parting love! 
Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear of transport past, 
Thy image at our last embrace — 
Ah! little thought we ‘twas our last!" 

The same year that Burns celebrated his beloved 
Ayr, a young and unknown contemporary of his, 
Wordsworth, composed a poem on the Thames, in 
remembrance of Collins, as Collins himself, some 





Spenser’s own river was the Mulla, which ran near 


forty years before, had composed:a poem on the 


We| 


keen observation of nature, and a graphic power of he has reproduced our forests and rivers. 





Thames, in memory of Thomson. Nine years later, 
—viz., in 1798 — Wordsworth wrote his famous Lines 
on revisiting Tintern Abbey, in which he refers to 
the river Wye, 


‘*O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee!’ 


Five years later he made a tour in Scotland, during 
which he wrote a characteristic poem on the river 
Yarrow, which he refused to visit, lest he should be 
disenchanted of the poetic romance which clung to it. 
When eleven years had passed, and he finally visited 
the Yarrow, he was not disappointed with it: 

‘* But thou, that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination, 

Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 

The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy.” 


Besides these two poems in praise of the Yarrow, 
Wordsworth wrote a series of sonnets on the river 
Duddon; and, later in life, other sonnets and poems 
|in which he refers to the Dee, the Deva, the Clyde, 
| Greta, Eden, and other English streams. 

There is a sonnet addressed to the river Otter in 
Coleridge's ‘“‘ Sibylline Leaves,” 


‘* Dear native brook! wild streamlet of the West!" 


The river which is most characteristic of Coleridge's 
'genius is the Alph of his “Kubla Khan.” Forced 
| through a romantic chasm, in the shape of a mighty 
|fountain, it flung up from the panting earth below 
fragments of enormous rocks that rebounded like 
| hail, or grain from the flail of the thresher : 





‘Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

| And ‘mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war !"’ 


| 
| 


Byron’s descriptions of Nature are the most re- 
markable in English poetry. No one has written so 
nobly of the Ocean; and when in the sweep of his 
song a river rushes past him it is with elemental life 
and force. Whether he wanders with his deathless 
Pilgrim by the arrowy Rhone, or the wide and wind- 
ing Rhine; or contrasts his troubled being with the 
clear placid waters of Lake Leman, or stands in an 
ecstacy of terror by the dreadful Cataract of Velino ;— 
whenever he is in the presence of waters he is unap- 
proachably grand. His river, par excellence —for he 
loved many rivers—is the Po; not the wandering 
river of poor, simple Goldsmith, but the wild, turbu- 
lent stream which mirrored his own heart, and the 
|passionate thoughts he committed to its waves, 
| freighted with his adoration of Madame Guiccioli: 
| 





‘* The current I behold will sweep beneath 
| Her native walls and murmur at her feet ; 
Her eyes all look on thee, when she shall breathe 
| The twilight air, unharmed by summer's heat. 


| ‘* She will look on thee —I have looked on thee 
| Full of that thought; and from that moment, ne'er 
Thy waters could I dream of, name, or see, 
Without the inseparable sigh for her!” 

The poets of America have their rivers as well as 
the poets of England, and have celebrated them in 
their songs. Drake has sung of the Bronx; Halleck 
and Brainard have sung of the Connecticut; Emer- 
son has sung of the Concord; Longfellow and Lowell 
have sung of the Charles; Whittier has sung of the 
| Merrimack ; and Bryant has sung of Green River. 
| Mr. Bryant is the most American of all our poets, 
and in nothing so much as in the fidelity with which 
“ Green 
| River,” which we print elsewhere, with the graphic 
illustrations expressly executed for 7HZ ALDINE, is 
one of his earliest poems. It was written, if we may 
credit the author of a Life of Bryant in “ Homes of 
American Authors,” in or before 1821 —his twenty- 
seventh year —for in that year it appeared in a small 
volume of his poems published at Cambridge. The 
same author states that it was contributed to Dana's 
“Idle Man,” which was commenced in 1824. We can- 
not reconcile these statements, except on the sup- 
position that it was copied by Dana into the “ Idle 
Man ” from the volume in question. “Green River” 
is, we think, the best poem of which a single river is 
the subject —a simple, pastoral river-piece ; but it is 
not the best river-piece which Mr. Bryant has painted. 
We prefer portions of his “ Rivulet” to it; and it 
is certainly inferior to his thoughtful and imaginative 
“Night Journey of a River.” 
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THE STORY OF COEL/O. 

PHILIP II., King of Spain, like many other power- 
ful monarchs, loved to lay aside the insignia of roy- 
alty, and, following the example of Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, roam the streets of his capital of a night, 
accompanied by a faithful servant, in disguise. He 
was thus often enabled to discover himself causes 
of popular discontent, trammels of conspiracies, or 
wishes for reform; also, to perform many acts of 
munificence towards the poor and meritorious. 

In the year 1549, Philip paid a visit to the capital of 
the Netherlands, Brussels, where he resided some 
time, and was entertained in a manner which recalled 
the magnificence of the days of chivalry. He was 


still the idol of his people, who hoped that the son of| had been driven from Spain by order of the Marquis 


Charles V., by treading in the footsteps of his illus- 
trious father, would continue towards them the favors 
and wise policy which had rendered both Spain and 
the rest of the empire so unusually flourishing. 
How Philip responded to these expectations belongs 
to history. 
the action of this story he was in the zenith of his 
popularity. 

One night, when the ceremonies of the court were 
over, Philip summoned his faithful servant, Ruy Go- 
mez. Masking his face with a long gray beard, and 
enveloped in a great Spanish cloak, he and his at- 
tendant went forth into the dark streets of Brussels 
in quest of adventure. 

They had not proceeded far in the direction of the 
river, when their attention was drawn to a person 
hurrying with rapid but uncertain steps to the bridge. 
By his excited gestures the king concluded that he 
was some unfortunate creature driven by despair to 
seek a watery grave. He, therefore, hastened after 
him, and, together with Gomez, arrived just in time 
to prevent his leaping over the parapet into the 
river. 

“Stop! for God’s sake, stop!”’ cried Philip II. 

“Who may you be? Let me alone, | say. My 
life’s my own, and IT suppose I may do as I choose 
with it.” 

“That you may not. It belongs to God, who gave 
it. He alone may take it.” 

“Wherefore then does He not provide me the 
wherewithal to sustain it? 


gone. 


“What misfortune has driven you to this rash 


extremity ?”’ asked the king. 


“Sir, this is my misfortune, and may it never be 


yours. I have not tasted food for two days.’ 
“ Alas! poor youth.” 


would have been remarkably handsome, 


strong. 
broad and intellectual, his features regular, but at 
present much marred by their extreme meagerness. 
The expression of his countenance, under favorable 
circumstances, would have been open and engaging, 
but misery had stamped it with a haggard, careworn 
look, piteous to behold. The King of Spain, putting 
his hand firmly on the young man’s shoulder, again 
sighed, “ Alas ! poor boy.” 

“Don’t stand there sighing and looking at me. In 
the name of the saints in heaven, can you give me 
food — food and employment? If not, let me end my 
miseries.” 

“Young man, look into my face. 
careworn ?”’ 

“ Very much so.” 

“ Well, young sir, when you have gone through as 
much of agony as myself then may you think of 
leaving this world in search of another, where, as 
just pumshment for your crime, a worse fate awaits 
you in eternity. Who are you? Whence came you? 
Above all’’— here Philip searched for the tiny crucifix 
that hung from the rosary he wore round his wrist, 
“are you a Catholic ?”’ 

“ Who dares to question it ?’’ exclaimed the young 
man, haughtily. ‘“ I am.” 

“Are you a gentleman?’ again questioned the 
king, 


See, does it look 


‘“ By my patron saint, | am, sir — as true a gentle- 
man as ever wore a sword.” 
“Gentleman or not, you are a Christian. Come, 
follow me, and 1 will give you some supper and a bed 
for the night. To-morrow we (continued King Philip 


I will only mention that at the period of} to the Netherlands in the hope of obtaining work. 


He feeds the vermin, but 
leaves man so dependent that he may die of starva-|that the fearful act which you contemplated last 
tion, as I am doing.’ Unhand me, I say, unhand me!” 
The desperate man sought for his rapier, but it was| you of your reason. As we have taken some interest 


He was a tall, lank young} wants one month to the holy day of Our Lady Mary 
man, who, had he been properly fed and clothed, 
His bony 
frame was elegantly built, slender and graceful, yet 
His eyes were black and fiery, his brow 
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ond person plural, had difficulty to adopt the first per- 
son singular in his disguise) —that is, I will further 
question you as to what you can do to earn your 
livelihood for the future. There, Gomez, lead the 
way.” 

Holding the rescued youth by the hand firmly, lest 
he should escape, Philip, preceded by Ruy Gomez, 
bent his steps towards the palace. 

On his way curiosity, one of the strongest passions 
of this great sovereign, got the better of his charity, 
and, notwithstanding the young man was so weak as 
to render his answers almost inaudible, the king 
obtained from him the outline of his history. He 
| was, he said, one Alfonso Sanchez Coelio, a native of 
Portugal, and a portrait-painter by profession. He 


Don Louis de Mariavalle, Governor of Badajos, for 
the crime of falling in love with his excellency’s 
daughter, Dofia Estafania, in whose company he had 
been much thrown during a considerable time employ- 
ed in the execution of her picture. He had wandered 
But although -he had done all in his power to earn 
his bread, he had in every case failed, and for two 
days had not tasted food. He was too proud to beg, 
and, maddened by want, had sought to free himself of 
his miseries by a violent death. 

The king provided Coelio, as he promised, with a 
substantial meal and a good bed, and the next morn- 
ing he awoke much refreshed, to find Ruy Gomez by 
his couch, holding in his hand a handsome suit of 
clothes for his service. Vainly did he question the 
shrewd Ruy as to the condition of his unknown ben- 
efactor. Ruy informed him that the gentleman was 
named Don Paez; that he was in the service of his 
Catholic Majesty, and that presently, when he had 
finished his collation, the Senor Don Paez would 
come to him, and talk of his prospects for the future. 
Accordingly, when Sanchez Coelio had dispatched 
an excellent breakfast, the king, still wearing his dis- 
guise, entered. 

The first impulse of the grateful young man was to 
raise the hand of the supposed venerable Don Paez 
to his lips and thank him for his kindness, above all 
for having prevented his committing so fatal a crime 
as suicide. Don Paez listened to him with kindness. 
“Young gentleman, we —that is, I am convinced 


night was the result of famine, which had deprived 


in you, and are desirous of providing for your future, 
we — that is, I am willing, since you say you are a 
painter of portraits, that you should take a likeness 
of myself. But on the one condition, that it be fin- 
ished by the feast day of our daughter Maria. It 


of Mount Carmel. We intend this picture as a 
present to our—my—daughter. Can you paint so 
rapidly ?”’ 


‘«? Can, oie.” 





who, accustomed as a sovereign to speak in the sec- 


“My servant will pay you two hundred ducats in 
advance for the said picture. He will also escort you 
to a lodging I have prepared for you, and to which 
I will repair for the sittings for my picture. I am, 
as you have doubtlessly discovered, employed about 
the person of His Most Catholic Majesty, and our sov- 
ereign often passes through these apartments; and, 
as he objects to the scent of paint, oil and turpen- 
tine, | think it more becoming that my portrait be 
painted without the palace. As Iam in service about 
the king’s person in the day, I can only come to you 
at night. Can you paint by lamplight ?” 

1 can, sir.” 

“ Above all things, mention to no one, I beseech 
you, that we — that is, that I am having my portrait 
painted. Mention my name to no one. Guard your 
tongue, and never come to the palace to inquire for 
me; I object to persons coming here on business. 
If you require anything ask it of Ruy Gomez; he has 
orders to serve you in all things. To-night, at nine 
o’clock, I wili be with you. Farewell.” 

Before Coelio could answer, the disguised king had 
disappeared. Ruy Gomez escorted the painter to 


a spacious apartment, situated in a remote part of 


the city. There he discovered painting materials — 
canvas, easels, pencils, and colors ready prepared 
for his use. That night, and for many nights follow- 
ing, Philip arrived punctually at nine o’clock ; if de- 
tained over night, he came very early in the morning. 
The portrait was executed with such finish and fine 
coloring that the king, who was a good judge of art, 
pronounced it a masterpiece. About a week before 


he had mentioned him to His Catholic Majesty, who 
appointed the follcwing day, at noon, for the purpose 
of becoming acquainted with the new artist, and also 
to fix an hour for sitting for a portrait of his royal 
self. 1 will not venture to describe the feelings of 
joy with which Coelio heard this news, or his vision 
of future glory, culminating in a brilliant marriage 
with Dojfia Estafania. 

Punctually at the stroke of mid-day, Coelio found 
himself, with beating heart, in the presence of the 
King of Spain. It would have been impossible for 
him to have recognized the aged Don Paez in the 
stately sovereign who stood before him. Philip.was 
at this time in the bloom of youth, as Titian has pre- 
sented him to us. So slenderly, yet so well propor- 
tioned, that although he was not above the middle 
height, he appeared tall. His hair and beard were 
exceedingly fair, his brow broad and _ intellectual, 
his eyes blue, clear and penetrating, and his expres- 
He wore a suit of 
black velvet slashed with satin, and upon his head a 
black cap with feathers. 


sion majestic and commanding. 


Beneath his ruff of fine 
lace hung upon his breast the gorgeous collar of the 
Fleece of Gold. 
“Sanchez Coelio,” he said, in « somewhat stern 
“we hear from our good servant, Don Paez, 
that you are an artist of some skill. 
pose that you paint our portrait.” 
“Your majesty,” said Coelio, bowing low. 
“Silence! interrupt us not. This picture must be 
finished by the day of St. Philip, our holy patron. 
There wants three weeks to the time.” 

“ Your majesty,” again broke in Coelio. 

“Speak not until we have said our say. We intend 
to be painted in the character of our holy patron, 
St. Philip, and will take our first sitting this very 
day. What is it you would say to us?” 


tone, 


It is our pur- 


“ This much, your majesty, and no more. | cannot 
undertake the task to paint your majesty’s picture 
by St. Philip’s day, because I cannot begin it for at 
least a week, although it is the greatest honor and 
ambition of my life to serve your majesty in this 
matter.” 

“Our servant, Don Paez, assures us, that you paint 

with marvelous rapidity.” 
“Save your majesty !—I have promised to finish 
the likeness of the Sefior Don Paez by the festival of 
his daughter. He saved my life, and has paid me in 
advance on condition it is finished by that day. | 
have given him my promise ; I must fulfill it.” 

“Sir, Coelio,” said the king, assuming a terrible 
aspect, “ Know that we have some reason to suspect 
that you are an impostor, and have deceived our 
most worthy servant Paez. There are those within 
who know you better than you think for.”’ 

“Let them appear!” exclaimed Sanchez Coelio, 
with impetuous indignation. ‘ Let them appear; | 
do not fear them, whoever they may be. Never has 
a lie passed my lips; never have I committed an ac- 
tion for which I need blush —never but once, and 
then I was driven by want and misery to seek to free 
myself from a life which had become an intolerable 
burden. Your servant, Don Paez, saved me. I impose 
upon him? No! 1 would die first. Bring forward 
those who know me better than I think for; and 
then, King Philip, truth shall put calumny to the 
blush.”’ 

The king struck three times heavily upon the 
floor with his sword. Suddenly the door opened, and 
who should appear before the astonished Sanchez 
Coelio, but the Marquis of Mariavalle, leading in 
Dofia Estafania ! 

The young lover stood like one under a spell. 
Presently he opened wide his arms, and folded them 
again, pressing the beautiful and faithful Estafania to 
his heart. He led her to the king, who, drawing 
from beneath his cloak the gray beard and locks of 
his disguise, held them up before the astonished 
painter. 

“Philip of Spain and Don Paez are one and the 
same. May Sanchez Coelio, whom Don Paez has 
learned to love, be ever true to Philip. Marquis of 
Mariavalle, we ask of you the hand of your daughter, 
Dofia Estafania, for our court-painter, and beloved 
friend, Don Alfonzo Sanchez de Coelio.”’ 

“That which the king asks, a subject may not 
deny,” answered the old courtier, bowing low before 
his sovereign. 

“God bless you, Sanchez,” said Philip, as he placed 
the hand of Estafania in that of Coelio. ‘May you 
both be as happy as I’’ —here he lowered his voice, 
— ‘as 1 am wretched,” 





it was finished Philip informed his new protegé that 


— Richard Boyle Davey. 
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GREEN RIVER. 





WHEN breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the wave they drink ; 
And they, whose meadows it murmurs through, 
Have named the stream from its own fair hue. 


Yet pure its waters —its shallows are bright 
With colored pebbles and sparkles of light, 


And clear the depths where its eddies play, 
And dimples deepen and whirl away, 
And ine plane-tree’s speckled arms o'ershoot 


The swifter current that mines its root, 

Through whose shifting leaves, as you walk the hill 
The quivering glimmer of sun and rill 

With a sudden flash on the eye is thrown, 

Like the ray that streams from the diamond-stone. 
Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 

With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees’ hum ; 
The flowers of summer are fairest there, 

And freshest the breath of the summer air ; 

And sweetest the golden autumn day 

In silence and sunshine glides away. 





Yet fair as thou art, thou shunnest to glide, 
Beautiful stream ! by the village side ; 

But windest away from haunts of men, 

To quiet valley and shaded glen ; 

And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still. 
Lonely — save when, by thy rippling tides, 
From thicket to thicket the angler glides ; 
Or the simpler comes, with basket and book, 
For herbs of power on thy banks to look ; 
Or haply, some idle dreamer, like me, 

To wander, and muse, and gaze on thee. 
Still — save the chirp of birds that feed 

On the river cherry and seedy reed, 

And thy own wild music gushing out 
With mellow murmur or fairy shout, 

From dawn to the blush of another day, 
Like traveler singing along his way. 


That fairy music I never hear, 
Nor gaze on those waters so green and clear, 
And mark them winding away from sight, 
Darkened with shade or flashing with light, 
While o'er them the vine to its thicket clings, 
And the zephyr stoops to freshen his wings, 
But I wish that fate had left me free 
To wander these quiet haunts with thee, 
Till the eating cares of earth should depart, 
And the peace of the scene pass into my heart ; 
And I envy thy stream, as it glides along, 
Through its beautiful banks in a trance of song. 











Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud - 
I often come to this quiet place, 
To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 
And gaze upon thee in silent dream, 
For in thy lonely and lovely stream 
An image of that calm life appears 
That won my heart in my greener years. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 
* 
INCIENT POTTERY. 


THE many uses of clay in ancient times are amply 
exemplified by the remains which have come down 
to us, and are preserved among the most precious 
relics of by-gone days—the most familiar being the 
bricks from Nineveh bearing inscriptions in the cu- 
niform, or arrow-head character, and the pottery from 
Greece, Etruria, and Rome, embellished by the artis- 
tic influences of the various periods through which 
they passed. 

Before describing the use of clay, however, as a 


mightiest of their day, as well as to remember how 
all countries, however glorious and powerful, have 
succumbed and disappeared, leaving behind them but 
few traces of that prosperity which was the envy of 
their contemporaries. ‘ Babylon is fallen, is fallen, 
and all the graven images of her gods He hath 
broken unto the ground.” The book of Isaiah is ren- 
dered, if possible, more interesting when we find the 
records of King Sennacherib agreeing with the story 








related in the 36th chapter of the book of the Prophet 
| who spake indeed words of fire; and a visitor to the 
| Assyrian Galleries of the British Museum can see 
for himself the hexagonal tablets on which this 
| record is inscribed, written with the fulsome flattery 
|even now so much in vogue among Oriental nations. 
Whilst the original of the works of classic authors, 
familiar to us as household words, are utterly des- 
troyed, owing to the perishable material on which 
they were written, we can see for ourselves—thanks 
to the happy idea of inscribing on clay — the triumphs 
of that Assyrian nation, which ruled the then known 
universe with a haughty sway. 





** And forest, and meadow, and slope of hill, 
Around thee, are lonely, lovely, and still." 


material for the manufacture of vases, it is interesting 
to remember that through successive ages the im- 
plements of writing have varied greatly, according 
to the different times and peoples. Egyptian records 
are to be found inscribed on limestone, leather, and 
papyrus; Greece used the more imperishable bronze 
or marble to hand down to posterity the haughty 
edicts of her rulers, or to dedicate temples to her 
gods; the Assyrians and Babylonians employed, as 
the medium of recording their public archives, their 
religious dedications, or royal triumphs, their astro- 
nomical observations, or legal deeds, tablets com- 
posed of inscribed clay, which have remained as dis- 
tinctly legible as if they had but just left the hands 
of the scribe. Two very large hexagonal tablets 
have been deciphered, and found to contain the his- 
tory of the campaign of Sennacherib against Judah ; 
others give us an account of the dedication by Ne- 
buchadnezzar of a temple to the seven planets; a 
large series contains the history of Assurbanipal, 
better known as Sardanapalus; many are filled with 
accounts of divisions of properties, and limits of 
land-marks ; others bear record of eclipses, comets, 
and astronomical wonders. The journalism of the 
age was inscribed on clay tablets, which help us to 








Vases of terra-cotta were used by the Egyptians to 
contain the entrails, the heart, etc., of the dead, these 
jars being made in the shape of four genii. Am-set, 
“the devourer of filth,” held the stomach and intes- 
tines; Hapi, ‘“‘the concealed,” the small intestines, 
Tautmutf, “the adorer of his mother,” held the heart 
and lungs; Kebhsnuf, “the refresher of his breth- 
ren,” held the gall-bladder and liver. Their names 
are to be found engraved on acartouche. The Abbott 
Collection, now stored in the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society, possesses five of these jars — 
and students interested in Egyptian antiquities should 
not fail to visit this varied collection, which contains 
so many remains referring to Biblical subjects. 

The use made of clay can be easily appreciated by 
turning to the catalogue of the contents of this insti- 
tution, which has been drawn up with much care and 
erudition. ‘No. 2—A shelf containing earthenware 
jars of the most elegant form. The large jars, upon 
which the number is placed, was, when found, full of 
eggs; the others are supposed to have contained 
wine, and are pointed at the ends to enable them to 
be stuck in the sand.” ‘No. 4— Bricks of unburned 
clay, supposed to have been made by the Israelites, 
some bearing the stamp of their taskmaster, Thoth- 





imagine the daily life of a people who flourished as the 


mes III.” “ No. 17 —Six conical stamps for securing 
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the locks of public buildings or granaries; the locks | this period we begin to find the introduction of the 
were covered with the mud of the river Nile, and while | black glaze, which formed later the back-ground to 
wet were stamped with the government stamp, and| most scenic effects. The artists then essayed the 
of course, could not be opened without breaking the | effects of color, introducing red, black and yellow; 
seal.” ‘No. 43 —A small coffin in unbaked clay. At} blue, green and white being added at a later period. 
the entertainments of the rich, just as the company |The pots were then thrust into the oven, and when 
was about to rise from the repast, a small coffin is|taken out the artists touched up those parts which 
carried round, containing a perfect representation of| had suffered from too severe a cremation. water-pots, being painted white, whilst the orna- 
a dead body, and the bearer exclaims: ‘Cast your| The galleries of the British Museum contain thou-| ments of their drapery are carefully picked out in 
eyes on this figure — after death you yourself will re-| sands of vases arranged chronologically, according | color. On another vase we find the “ pious 4ineas”’ 
semble it. Drink, then, and be happy.’” ‘“ No. 83— | tothe styles of art, from the uncouth mass of baked 


above their heads, or those of the tutelary god or 
goddess, partaking very much of the same character. 

The next period is well illustrated by the descrip- 
tion of a hydréa, or water pitcher, on which is repre- 
sented a group of females drawing water from the 
sacred well of Kallirhoé; the arms, feet, and features 
of the maidens who are filling, or carrying off their 























A very plain but highly interesting hawk-headed 
vase in blue porcelain, found in the plain of Zoan, 
inscribed with the name of Osorkon, Ethiopian king, 
Zerah of the Scriptures, 945 B.C., 
who fought the battle with Asa, one 
of the Shepherd Kings, 941, B.C., 
Chron. ii. chap. 14.” “No. 185— 
Specimens of the mummied Ibis 
found in earthenware pots, in the 
Ibis pits at Sakkarah. These jars 
are made of coarse earthenware, 
called red-brick pottery, and are 
conical in shape.” ‘“ No. 743—A 
caricature, painted on a fragment 
of limestone, representing a Lion 
seated upon a throne as king, and 
a fox as high-priest making an offer- 
ing ofa plucked goose and a feather 
fan.” These specimens, taken as 
examples of the use made by Egyp- 
tians of clay as a material, disclose 
not only events of their daily life 
and worship, but also bear testi- 
mony to the truth of our Biblical 
history. 

The art of pottery-making by the 
Egyptians is represented on a tomb 
of Beni-hassan, on which we see 
workmen engaged in the manufac- 
ture of vases, jars, etc., from their 
very commencement, where the 
sturdy artificer kneads the clay, 
passing it on to a companion, who 
bakes the now molded vase, till, 
finally, a figure walks off with two 
baskets filled with earthenware 
slung across his shoulders. 

Few remains of Jewish antiquity 
in any class are to be found, the 
pottery now sent from excavations 
at Jerusalem being nothing but the 
common red Roman ware, known 
as Samian; and the age of the few 
specimens inscribed with Hebrew 
characters is very doubtful, as ves- 
sels of the same character are still 
found in use among the Jews of 
Turkish Arabia. The “chosen 
people ” are certainly fine imitators 
and copiers of antique pottery — 
their inscriptions, however false, 
being made to contain some sense, 
and a slight resemblance to what 
might be an original; and I have 
known instances of savants, learned 
in Jewish literature, bringing home 
and exhibiting with fond pride an 
antique alphabet, “hot from the 
oven.” 

To the Greeks, however, we owe 
the beautiful specimens of potter’s 
work, which make a visit to the 
European museums so instructive 
and interesting; and we are in- 
debted to their language for the 





pottery, to those elegant productions, graceful in 
form, beautiful in color, on which the artist has 
painted some love scene of the gods, or some of the 





‘« And mark them winding away from sight 
Darkened with shade or flashing with light.” 


bearing off on his shoulders his father Anchises, 
whose white locks form a strong contrast to the 
swarthy armor of his broad-shouldered son ; Creusa 
precedes them, her face, feet, and arms being painted 
white, in the same manner as those 
of the females already described. 
Animals are also painted ofa proper 
color; brown and _ black horses, 
spotted panthers, cats and dogs; 
the color being used now more 
scientifically to bring out strongly 
artistic effects. The finest bit of 
white painting will be seen on the 
celebrated Camirus Vase, on which 
is figured the surprise of Thetis by 
Peleus, the white body of the un- 
draped Thetis being beautifully 
worked out, and the hair adorned 
witha gold band. The whole group- 
ing of the figures is very well ar- 
ranged, and thoroughly pictur- 
esque ; the wings of the little Eros, 
or Cupid, hovering over them are 
also tipped with gold, which gives 
a rich finish to this favorite vase. 
The florid period contains the 
largest collection of those myths 
which make ancient worships so 
interesting to scholars. Here great 
care has been taken to work out 
the various details of forms and 
features, the ornaments on dress, 
the attributes of gods or goddesses. 
A lekythos, probably contemporane- 
ous with the age of Pericles (B. c. 
430), representing Electra at the 
grave of Agamemnon, is painted 
in the rare colors — blue, crimson, 
purple and green. The subjects 
are numerous and varied, the prin- 
cipal ones relating to the deities 
and their attributes: heroic sub- 
jects, such as the Trojan or Theban 
wars; the labors of Hercules, or 
Theseus ; the hardships undergone 
by warriors returning to their 
homes; sacrifices, repasts, scenes 
in the theatre, or gymnasium, and 
those pertaining to daily life. One 
of the finest specimens of the Pan- 
athenaic vases (given as prizes at 
the Athenian games) was discover- 
ed by the late Mr. Burgon, and is 
now in the British Museum. On 
one side Pallas Athéné (Minerva 
of Roman worship) stands fully 
armed, poising her spear, between 
two columns of the Pa/estra, sur- 
mounted by cocks—the birds sa- 
cred to Hermes (Mercury) and the 
games; on the other side is a chari- 
oteer driving a two-horse chariot, 
(the Roman ézga), urging the horses 
to their fullest speed, bells being 
attached to their necks. These 
vases, filled with sacred oil, were 





generic name, ceramics (Kerannumz, to mix) which| heroic myths calculated to stimulate the zeal and| presented to the victorious athletes, and are inscribed 


embraces the whole class of pottery. The large casks | courage of the Grecian youth. 


The dates of these 


(pithot) were merely baked pots, of sufficient size to | periods of best fictile art may be safely assigned from 


hold quantities of liquids, or provisions. They are 
not adorned with ornaments or figures, but were 
made of common ware. To this unadorned class 
belong the large egg-shaped two-handled amphore, 
pointed at the base, and which were filled with rich 
Wines previous to being stored away in the cellars of 
their wealthy owner, who affixed to them an impres- 
Sion from his private seal. The amphore manufac- 
tured at Athens were considered the best, and are 
tepresented on the reverses of the coins of that city 
accompanying the name of the magistrate, the owl 
Sacred to Minerva, being perched upon the vase. The 
art of molding soon superseded modeling, several 
vases being turned out of the same mold; and at 


| 
| 





B. C. 660 to B.C. 416, or cércd. The first attempts at 
ornament are to be found in the chequered, meander- 
ing patterns which seem to be the intuitive efforts of 
early art; black bands, or zones, were followed by 
the bolder attempts at birds and beasts, of a stiff, un- 
natural appearance, valuable, however, as early re- 
productions on pottery of the idea of the artist. 
Succeeding these is the series on which we find 
vases embellished with the efforts to represent the 
human form, and to ornament with a myth the sides 
hitherto unadorned. In this class will be found 
figured Homeric and other combats, the figures of the 
warriors being stiff and archaic in treatment —no 
graceful pose or easy attitude —the names inscribed 





TON AOENEFOEN AGAON EMI, accompanied by the 
name of the archon or magistrate, the date being 
about 330 B.c. Words significant of the use of the 
vase were often painted, and we find EAA EAA, drive, 
drive. ILOAYMENE NIKAS—Thou conquerest, Oh 
Polymenos, which explain themselves. XAIPE hazled 
the bibulous, one very interesting vase being in- 
scribed “Hail and drink.” After the name of the 
artist we find EMNOIEI, ENMOIEZEN, corresponding 
with the feczt of the modern workman. One vase 
bears “Doris painted me””—AOPIZ ETPA®EN. The 
nomenclature of the shapes of these vases is great, 
the best known being the amphora, hydria, kalpis, 
skyphos, lekythos, krater, oenochoé, aryballos, kya- 
thos, kantharos, kylix, phiale—and the queer drink- 
ing cup known as rhyton, formed so as to allow no 
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heel-taps, in the shape of animals’ heads or gro- 
tesque figures. 

The prices paid for fine vases is yearly increasing, 
us excavations progress and amateurs increase in 
number. The sum of £ 8,400 was paid for the Hamil- 
ton Collection, now in the British Museum. Baron 
Durand’s Collection, sold at auction, brought over 
£12,500; single vases have been offered and sold for 
£300 and £400, according to their age, style, beauty, 
and preservation. Vases with traces of gold orna- 
ments will fetch almost any price, as museums are 
always on the alert to possess them. 

The pottery of the Romans, when compared with 
that of Greece, almost sinks into insignificance ; and 
the remains of vases, terra-cottas, tiles, or inscribed 
bricks are only interesting as being relics of the pro- 
gress of Roman power and influence through various 
parts of Great Britain, Gaul, and Germany, where the 
number of the legion on duty may often be ascer- 
tained on a fragment of old pottery. Mr. Roach 
Smith has given, in ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua,”’ lists of the 
different Roman remains found in Britain, with names 
of the potters and others inscribed on the earthen- 
ware, which is found in great abundance wherever a 
Roman camp has been known to exist, especially in 
such localities as Bath, Newcastle, London and Col- 
chester, which are rich in materials of this kind. 
During the early days of the republic the Romans 
used the common red-ware known as Italian, or 
Samian. This was, however, soon superseded by 
cups in metal, studded with precious stones, and 
richly chased. 

In the collection of the late Duc de Blacas, pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British Museum for 
£45,000, will be seen a leaden cup, studded over with 
paste imitations, and inscribed with an invitation to 
carouse, evidently the model made by a jeweler ofa 
cup to grace the board of some well-known patrician. 
Metal cups, however, are not to be compared with 
pottery in beauty or design, and our best jewelers 
exhibit finer specimens of modern silver-ware in their 
cases than any antique metal work which I have seen 
in any Museum, so far as skill and beauty of workman- 
ship are concerned, although, as a matter of course, 
they do not treat their subjects with the same classic 
feeling that is found in ancient work. — S. F. Corkran. 


MR. MAXIMILIAN MORNINGDEW’S ADVICE. 


MANY years ago, when I was younger than I am 
now, I bore the reputation of being a somewhat 
talkative and worldly individual. Very possibly the 
charge may have been true, nor do I blush to con- 
fess it. Was not my dear mother a Frenchwoman, 
and I, her only child, educated in the schools and 
beliefs of Europe, and of fair France especially? 
And who shall deny that, in fertility of language, 
as well as penetration and subtlety of intellect, the 
grand nation was then, as ever, in advance of all 
other so-called civilizations? Could I but have 
passed my life amidst that people of my heart! But, 
alas! my American father insisted upon my inhabit- 
ing the uncongenial soil of Puritanism. Ah! well, 
an end to vain regrets. 

The day after landing in New York, I took a seat 
in the stage on my way to Boston, where my parent 
resided—I say my parent, for my beautiful mother 
was long since dead. Two or three days’ journey 
passed without incident ; and, finally, the last halting 
place this side of Boston was reached —an old-fash- 
ioned, low, rambling inn, with a creaking sign fastened 
to the branch of a tree before the door, on which was 
painted a dirty blue and yellow portrait of Washing- 
ton. Entering, I sat down before the fire, and ordered 
supper and wine. They had no wine, said the land- 
lord: would | take beer? Great heavens! no wine! 
but it was a Zzs aller, and I was forced in the end to 
take the beer. It was brought by the landlord’s 
daughter—a pretty, piquant little maiden: and that 
somewhat restored my good humor. 

While I was yet discussing the first glass, the door 
opened, and there entered a young man in homely 
and travel-stained attire. Better dressed, he might 
not have been bad-looking; his forehead was wide, 
eyes on the whole good, mouth not without form 
and expression. There was in him, too, a certain 
aspect of rude intelligence, an unrefined ability, 
which, under happier circumstances —in France, for 
instance — might have been developed into some- 
thing respectable. I was on the point of telling him 
this, when, to my surprise, he himself addressed me. 

*Good evening, sir. You are Mr. Maximilian 
Morningdew, ar’nt you?” 
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For a moment —I confess it —I was silenced by 
my amazement. Under the same circumstances, I 
defy any one not to have shared my emotion. But 
just arrived in America; unknown, as I believed, to 
any human being in the country; of a name which 
I flattered myself was at least not common — how in 
the name of the saints could an ignorant, unrefined 
native be enabled to pronounce both my appellations, 
and that too almost before he had set eyes upon me? 
Well, I recovered myself, bowed with grace and re- 
plied, 

“Verily, my friend, you have me at advantage. 
Pardon me that I am unable to recall your interesting 
features.”’ 

“‘How should you ?”’ he answered carelessly, “since 
we never met before: and indeed it’s from the cir- 
cumstances in which I find you, rather than from 
anything in yourself, that I know you.” 

Truly here was an extraordinary young man! a 
mystery, which my good fortune had produced to 
save me from an evening ofennui. Yes, thoroughly 
as I had seen the world, stale as was to me the heart 
and soul of mankind, here, in a Yankee inn, was a 
new sensation, an untried amusement, yet reserved 
for me. I could not enough felicitate myself. To 
the young man I became at once fascinating and en- 
gaging. 

“Sir,” ] said, ‘you are an uncommon person —I 
saw it the moment you entered. Pardon me for 
saying that I feel an incontrollable interest in you. 
Will you permit me to offer you the share of my 
supper? It is not elegant, and the wine, alas, is 
beer! but such as it is, I lay it before you with my 
whole heart.”’ 

“Much obliged, Mr. Morningdew,” replied the 
young man, throwing himself into a chair: ‘I don’t 
care if I do take a bite, for I’ve come a long way 
since morning.” And forthwith he set to work with 
the appetite of an Indian. 

For awhile we conversed on ordinary topics, and I 
made my best endeavors to arrive at the mystery 
which I convinced myself existed somewhere about 
this person. At first my efforts were not very suc- 
cessful: I even imagined that my new acquaintance 
regarded me with feelings of distrust. His answers 
were in general short and discouraging: yet ever 
and anon I told myself I could detect some obscure 
allusion to a subject—an idea—an experience —I 
know not what— which I was sure was the ground- 
work and mold of all his thoughts and actions. I 
will not attempt to conceal that my desire to fathom 
the matter increased with my perception of his reti- 
cence regarding it; but, needless to say, I was far 
too acute to allow this to transpire. On the contrary, 
I rather appeared inclined to make him my confidant, 
overflowing with lively anecdote and entertaining 
narratives from my varied life and experiences: ap- 
pealing now to his vanity, now to his judgment, now 
to his sense of the sublime, the pathetic, or the ludi- 
crous: nor did I forget, from time to time, to replen- 
ish his tankard of beer, which I am constrained to 
admit was, spite of its inelegance, a mildly potent, 
and not unpalatable beverage: and the avidity with 
which my companion soon began to swallow it was 
proof that he shared my opinion. Ere long our sup- 
ply was exhausted, and I rang the bell for more. The 
pretty daughter of the landlord answered the sum- 
mons. No sooner did she set foot in the room than 
my quick eye noticed a sudden alteration come over 
my friend. His expression changed from its usual 
gravity and reticence to a look of the liveliest ex- 
citement and emotion: he half rose from his chair, 
his eyes fastened upon her face, and he exclaimed, in 
a kind of breathless whisper, 

“That must be she! It must be she!” 

Now, I was at that time a young man, as I| have 
said, and naturally not a little proud of my intimacy 
and success with the fair sex, nor was I averse to 
allowing the fact to impress itself upon my male ac- 
quaintances. Indeed, just previous to the entrance 
of the pretty daughter, I had been regaling my com- 
panion with a vivid account of an intrigue of mine 
on the other side of the ocean: but had been pained 
to observe that the narrative had failed to produce, 
upon his uncultivated nature, the effect I had ex- 
pected. I conceived, however, that this apathy must 
arise from his inability to realize events occurring so 
utterly beyond the range of his knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the sight of the pretty daughter in- 
spired me with the felicitous idea of bringing an 
appreciation of my accomplishments home to my 
friend, by inventing a harmless fiction to the effect 
that she was the latest of my conquests. No sooner 




















taal ee — 
had the thought entered my head than | acted upon by 
it. de: 
“Ask papa for more of his beer, my sweet one,” ‘ 
exclaimed I, gaily: “and if you are quick about it, | Te 
you shall have another kiss from your Max.” | is 
The pretty maiden reddened, and closed the door . 
abruptly. My friend fell back in his chair, and his ho 
eyes turned to me with an expression of distrust, | “] 
anger, and dismay, in combination. Laughing mer- 
rily at his discomfiture, I placed my hand upon his I: 
shoulder, and said confidentially : | ms 
“She was angry at me for betraying her to you ag 
did you see? These women will have everything so | 
secret! But, seriously, if you think it worth while all 
to make the attempt, my dear friend, you will find | m' 
her fresh and lively as a cricket. My word upon‘it, | an 
there were few of my chéres amizes abroad whom | 
found her superiors.” | ab 
As I delivered myself thus, there was a look in my | an 
comrade’s eyes that was extremely menacing and hi: 
sinister. I preserved an appearance of complete un- | pa 
concern and _ indifference, however, and the look | sw 
gradually changed to one of abject despair. I was | isl 
beginning to fear that I must inadvertently have pl. 
hurt his feelings, when suddenly he burst into a loud 
and extremely discordant laugh, which, though some- | wi 
what surprising me, decidedly relieved my mind. | be 
“Ha! ha! ha!” cried he: ‘“ What a fool I am! | sh 
Of course, it must have been somebody else! Ha! | su 
ha! ha!”’ sli 
Feeling that now we were on a more cordial foot- | us 
ing than we had heretofore attained to, I ventured, pr 
as soon as my friend’s merriment had subsided, t» an 
make an enquiry touching the occasion of it, and 
was gratified to observe that his diffidence or reti- | fai 
cence seemed entirely to have vanished. He slapped it 
me heartily upon the shoulder, and swore I should fa: 
hear the whole story. | th 
Ere he could begin, however, the door opened to | gi 
admit a fresh flagon of beer, carried in the hands - | in 
not of the pretty daughter, but of an ill-favored sta- | m 
ble-boy. | ed 
“She was too sly for you that time, wasn’t she?” | sh 
exclaimed my comrade, with another jarring laugh. 
I began to think that perhaps his solemnity was after | pe 
all preferable to his mirth. Having emptied his tank- | be 
ard at one draught, he lay back in his chair, and | ne 
stared at the fire a few moments in silence. + ef 
“It’s the way things kept coming out,’’ observed | 
he, at last, in a musing tone, “that first made me put | le 
any faith in it. So naturally, and yet, just because | th 
I could foresee them, they seemed somehow miracu- in 
lous. If it had only happened so once or twice, | Ww 
shouldn’t have taken any notice, but a regular series hi 
—all in the proper order—by Heaven! it was Ww 
enough to make any one believe it. Well, and I do | 
believe it, don’t 1?” in 
I was about to interpose here to remind him that 
he had omitted to place me ina position to answer | 
his question—indeed, he seemed to have entirely fe 
forgotten my presence — when he began again. | tk 
“Now there was that summons to come right on 
to Boston—what could have seemed more unlikely fa 
than that? why, though I knew it beforehand, | 
could scarcely believe it possible, when it actually Ww 
came. Then again, who’d have imagined I'd be tk 
obliged to go instead of father! yet there it was again, 
just as I had seen— he was taken ill, and go | must. tc 
Then the delay yesterday, preventing me from get- bi 
ting here till this evening—that was the queerest h 
of all, and the unlikeliest: yet I could no more con- al 
trol the course of events than—JI could help know- | oO 
ing the name of Maximilian, here.” | nm 
“Did you speak to me, sir?” said I, at this point, bE 
laying my hand on his arm: I was resolved to im- | q 
prove the first opportunity to recall him to himself, | a 
or rather to me. h 
“Sure enough!” rejoined my companion, “You } n 
don’t know what I’m talking about, do you? Let's | St 
have some more beer, and I'll tell you: | a 
“My name is Silas Kepe, and I’m the son of : | I 
doctor, and know something about medicine myself. | p 
Well, about a week ago I had a dream — not like an | 
ordinary dream, either—it was a glimpse of certain | Ik 
events that were going to happen to me —that I saw eB 
myself going through with. Of course I thought | * 
nothing of it: but the next afternoon, sir, the first of | g 
the events occurred, just as I’d dreamed, and since | a 
that time everything has turned out correct and in = 
order.” 2g 
Here was a treat, indeed! Needless to say I was | 
vastly entertained, but I was careful to conceal my | 
amusement from my friend Silas: on the contrary, | 
ie 
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by seeming to give credence to his narration, I en- 
deavored to draw him out still more. 

“ What an entrancing mystery, my dear Mr. Kepe,” 
I exclaimed, refilling his empty tankard: “and what 
is to be the end of it—the upshot ?”’ 

Again he burst into that disagreeable laugh. ‘An 
hour ago, I should have said marriage,” replied he: 
“T don’t say anything now.” 

“Ah!” rejoined I, “you have been growing clever, 
I see. Marriage! Nay, my dear friend, there are 
many better things than marriage for a man of your 





age and figure.”’ 

“Maybe you’re right: I daresay I’ve been a fool | 
all along. In my dream I saw a woman, and saw | 
myself love her, and she me: and never thought of | 
anything else than marriage.” 

Silas, who had begun this speech in a harsh tone, 
about which clung the remembrance of his unpleas- | 
ant laugh, concluded it with his head buried upon | 
his arms on the table, and a trembling touch of| 
pathos in his voice. I fear the beer, of which he had | 
swallowed so much, had begun to render him mawk- | 
ishly sentimental. But it had also put him in a more | 
plastic humor, and I pushed my inquiries accordingly. 

“Since destiny seems determined to put you in the 
way of conquest, and since, beyond doubt, you will 
be able to indulge your good fortune to any extent 
short of absolutely compromising yourself; I pre- 
sume, my dear Silas, you won’t think of letting it 
slip through your fingers for the sake of aname. Let 
us, at least, have a description of the fair friend in 
prospect; how does she look? what is her name? 
and when and where are you to meet her?” 

As I have already hinted, I put not the slightest 
faith in the truth of my young friend’s dream, though 
it was clear he had persuaded himself, as these 
fanatical, religion-crazed Puritans are apt to do, 
that there was some Divine promise—some God- 
given revelation about it. Still, as there was a woman 
in the case, and because it was possible that in so 
much smoke there might be a little fire, I was resolv- 
ed to sift the affair to the bottom. But as the sequel 
shows, my beliefs were wiser than my hopes. 

Mr. Kepe raised his head from his arms, and sup- 
porting his chin in his hands, fixed his eyes upon the 
beer flagon with an air of half-tipsy solicitude. As 
near as I could guess, he seemed to be making an 
effort to recollect how many mugs he had drunk. 

“I don’t remember,” he said at last, in a dull, hope- 
less voice : “I can’t remember—can’t remember any- 
thing more.”” And then, overcome by an unreason- 
ing burst of besotted emotion, he threw himself for- 
ward upon the table, upsetting, as he did so, his 
half-filled tankard, and burst into a flood of tears! I 
was really disgusted. 

“Can’t you, at least, say whether you were to meet 
in this house ?”’ I demanded. 

Mr. Kepe made no reply. 

“Am I to understand,” I continued, satirically, 
“that, though the first part of your dream came true, 
the last isn’t going to? 

“I would advise you, then, in future, to put no 
faith in dreams. 

“At all events, pray get up from the table, and 
wipe your face: what would the pretty daughter of 
the landlord say, if she saw you now?”’ 

The mention of the pretty daughter seemed to 
touch him. He raised himself from his half-recum- 
bent position, pressed his hands to his head, shook 
himself, and, not a little to my astonishment, seemed 
all at once to recover from the effect of his potations, 
or at any rate they affected him in a different man- 
ner. He became very loud, boisterous, and reckless. 
He recommenced drinking as though he had not 
quenched his thirst for years; his conversation, I 
am pained to say, became immoral in the extreme ; 
he told stories, and sang songs which (though I do 
not profess, as a man of the world, to be especially 
Squeamish) fairly took my breath away. Ever and 
anon he would revert to the daughter of the land- 
lord, and never without some joke, allusion, or pro- 
posal, such as I should blush to record: never, also, 
without bursting into one of his peculiar fits of 
laughter, as I suppose I must call them, though, had 
I heard them from an adjoining room, I should 
tather have likened them to the howls of a tortured 
ghost. At last he started from his chair, and clam- 
Orously insisted upon instituting a search for this 
young girl, and forcing her to join in our carousal! 
Although by this time somewhat unsteady myself, 1 
had sense enough left to give an unhesitating and 
unqualified refusal to this mad proposal. 











“Why, you white-livered fool,” cried Silas, with 


more than his usual want of tact, “why the devil 
should you object? Haven’t you already done every- 
thing to the girl that a scoundrel can do?” 

“I don’t comprehend your meaning, sir,” I replied 
with all possible dignity. “I never saw the girl till 
this evening, and the only time I spoke to her you 
heard what I said.” 

As I uttered these words, Silas turned as white as 
my shirt, and staggered back as from the impact of a 
bullet. ‘You infernal villain!” he said in savage 
whisper, “do you dare say that what you told me| 
about yourself and her was a lie?” 





“T told you .nothing,” answered I, changing my 
position to one behind the table; “if you chose to 
draw any false inferences from what I said, that’s 
your own affair.” 

If | ever saw a wild beast made out of a man, I 
saw it then. His lips were drawn back from his 
clenched teeth like a tiger’s, His eyes gleamed in a 
manner I found it painful to contemplate. He was 
quite rigid with passion. I afterwards congratulated 
myself that the table happened to have been inter- 
posed between us at that moment. 

“ You have ruined me, you accursed devil!” came 
hissing from between his teeth. ‘Ruined my soul 
as well as my hopes upon earth. My dream was 
true, while I was pure. Thanks to you, I’ve blas- 
phemed all that would have been sacred to me here, 
and now all’s false—the dream’s false, she’s false, 
God’s false, for all I care!—I can never find her 
now. But,’ and here the grating hiss broke into a 
roar: “I can tear your false heart from your body!” 
And ere the words were well out of his mouth he 
made a furious and headlong rush at me. I was 
standing between the table and the fire-place. As 
he came at me, I made an involuntary and abrupt | 
movement sideways; he struck the table, overturn- | 
ing it, and fell with a crash upon the hearth, his 
head coming into such forcible contact with an and- 
iron as to deprive him of consciousness; yet I could 
not help feeling gratified that the affair had resulted 
in no more disastrous manner. 

The disturbance which this outbreak occasioned 
aroused the household; my friend was raised in an 
insensible condition from the floor, and placed upon 
a bed. I regretted my inability to make any explan- 
ation exonorating him from any blame in the affair. 
The pretty daughter of the landlord appeared among 
the rest, and as she looked at him I noticed a pecu- 
liarly soft and pitiful expression came into her sweet 
face. Indignant at her wasting any tender feelings 
upon so unworthy an object, I addressed her, and 
endeavored to set her right upon the matter; but, 
with the blind perversity of her sex, she utterly 
refused to listen to me. It was but another sad 
instance of how women throw themselves away. I 
took the stage next morning, and heard no more of 
Mr. Silas Kepe. 

The above incidents, which, as I have intimated, 
happened more years ago than I should care exactly 
to remember, were recalled to my mind by a little 
adventure which occurred to me only a short time 
since. My health, of late, has been far from robust, 
and my physician prescribed frequent drives as abso- 
lutely essential. Starting one fine morning from my 
suburban residence, I was induced by the balmy 
atmosphere into prolonging my drive far beyond its 
usual limits, and it was late in the afternoon when I 
reached a rickety and rambling old edifice which 
looked as if, in past years, it might have done service 
as an inn. A rotten remnant of a sign, with the 
suggestion of a defaced portrait upon it, was sus- 
pended from an aged elm tree before the door. I 
entered, in hope of obtaining some refreshment, and 
found myself in an old-fashioned, low-studded room, 
with rough wooden floor, and a huge chimney-place. 
Sinking into a chair, I begged the first person who 
appeared for a glass of wine. 

“We don’t keep no wine,” said he; ‘‘ you can have 
some beer, if you want; though since Aunt Alice’s 
been sick we aint done no business in that way.” 

“Tf it wont disturb Aunt Alice, then,” I replied, 
“bring me a glass of beer.” 

As he turned to go, an aged, white-haired figure, 
dressed in rather an old-fashioned style, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

“Are you the doctor, sir?’’ said the attendant; 
and, as the old man bowed his head in assent, he 
added: “All right, sir; I'll let Aunt Alice know 
you’re here.” He then disappeared, and the old 
man came and sat down on the opposite side of the 
fire-place. He removed his hat, disclosing a broad 


and then turned his deep set eyes quietly upon me. 

“So, Mr. Maximilian Morningdew,”’ said he, after 
a moment, “we are met once more.” 

“Indeed?”’ returned I, “and when did we meet 
last, my good sir?”’ 

“It was long ago,” answered the old man, “but 


|doubtless I have better reason to remember it than 


you. 

Ere I could reply the attendant appeared with the 
beer, and the information that Aunt Alice was ready 
to see the doctor. He rose to go. 

“Wont you join me in a glass, sir?’ said I, with 
my customary courtesy. 

The old gentleman shook his head and sighed. 
“Thank you, sir,” said he, “but since seeing you 
last I have done nothing of that kind.” 

‘‘What a queer old fellow,” remarked I to the 
attendant, after he had gone; “the family physician, 
I presume?” 

‘‘No, sir, he’s never been here before. He lives 
quite a ways from here, I believe, but yesterday Aunt 
Alice she took it into her head she must have him, 
so we had to send for him.” 

“But how did Aunt Alice know about him?” 

“Couldn't say, sir; never heard her speak of him ; 
but old people there ain’t no accounting for, some- 
times.” 

My coachman appeared at this point, and informed 
me that, owing to the lameness of one of my horses, 
it would be impossible to return home that night. 
There being no help for it, I was unwillingly obliged 
to make up my mind to stay where I was, and accord- 
ingly made arrangements so to do, though not with- 
out difficulty, the illness of Aunt Alice appearing to 
disincline the family to entertaining strangers: and, 
indeed, had I foreseen that the poor old lady would 
die that night, I should have made an effort to pro- 
cure accommodation elsewhere. 

The next morning, I chanced to miss my way in 
one of the crooked passages of the old house, and, 
passing an open door, I caught sight of what I pre- 
sumed to be the corpse of Aunt Alice extended upon 
a bed, and standing beside it the white-headed figure 
of the doctor. I involuntarily paused a moment, and 
continued to observe them. 

The old gentleman stooped down, bringing his 
wrinkled face close to that of the dead woman. [| 
imagined that tears were falling from his aged eyes. 

“ Alice, darling,” murmured he, almost inaudibly, 
“that old dream, half accomplished, is coming to its 
promised end at last. It was true, and you were 
true, and God was true. And I believe he has for- 
given me, Alice. And you, too, have forgiven me, 
have you not? though I have never dared to ask 
you while you lived. Oh! surely,” continued he, 
his voice rising with his emotion, ‘surely we shall 
be united at last—united in marréage, whatever 
lying tongues and sinful hearts may say.” 

At the risk of my reputation for veracity, I] must 
add that this queer old gentleman stooped down and 
kissed the corpse on the forehead ! 

Altogether, it cannot be denied that it was a sad 
exhibition of human weakness. I only mentioned it 
because it has since occurred to me that possibly the 
old doctor and the corpse may have been none other 
than Silas Kepe and the pretty daughter of the land- 
lord. — Fulian Hawthorne. 
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STYLE IN AUTHORSHIP.— For the attainment of 
correctness and purity in the use of words, the rules 
of grammarians and of critics may be a sufficient 
guide; but it is not in the works of this class of au- 
thors that the higher beauties of style are to be 
studied. As the air and manner of a gentleman can 
be acquired only by living habitually in the best 
society, so grace in composition must be attained by 
an habitual acquaintance with classical writers. It is, 
indeed, necessary for our information, that we should 
peruse occasionally many books which have no 
merit in point of expression; but I believe it to be 
extremely useful to all literary men, to counteract 
the effect of this miscellaneous reading, by maintain- 
ing a constant and familiar acquaintance with a few 
of the most faultless models which the language 
affords. For want of some standard of this sort, we 
frequently see an author’s taste in writing alter, much 
to the worse, in the course of his life ; and his later 
productions fall below the level of his early essays. 
D’Alembert tells us that Voltaire had always lying on 
his table the Petit Caréme of Massillon and the tra- 
gedies of Racine ; the former to fix his taste in prose 





brow, with the deep indentation of a scar upon it, 


composition, and the latter in poetry. — Stewart. 
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HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. 

Ir is the habit of old people to cry down the pres- 

ent, and to cry up the past. “It was different when 
we were young,” they say; “and it was better,” they 
generally add. The old time is always the good time, 
with the old, and, we suppose, always will be. The 
poets have done much to bring about this opinion, 
for they are never weary of singing about “ The days 
that are no more.” It was so in Greece and Rome, 
and it was so in England. ‘ When this old cap was 
new ” everything was as it should be; and every vir- 
tue under the sun was impersonated in “ The Queen's 
Old Courtier,’’ and ‘ Fine Old English Gentleman.” 
It was a pity that these worthies had to die before 
their virtues could be found out; 
but they had to all the same. We 
do not agree with the poets in this 
matter, and never shall. But we 
are willing to agree with them, if 
they will agree with us. We will 
admit that the old time is the best 
time, but they must admit that no 
time is so old as the present time. 
It is the fact, whether they admit 
it or not, and it follows, therefore, 
that it is the best time. And it 
ought to be; for peoples, like per- 
sons, “live and learn.” Were it 
otherwise, all the battles that have 
been lost and won, all the great 
men who have lived and died — 
everything, in short, that was, and 
is not, would have been to no pur- 
pose. It is the crab that walks 
backwards— not man. The race 
advances; it does not recede. 

Not to philosophise on so evi- 
dent a truism, however, let us look 
a little into the simple matter of 
home life. Forty, thirty, twenty 
years ago, the Home Life of Amer- 
ica was very different from what it 
is to-day. It was less expensive, 
and it was less comfortable. The 
man of average means lived within 
his means, but it was at the sacri- 
fice of something. He did not 
deny himself the “creature com- 
forts,” but he denied himself the 
luxury of books, and his wife and 
daughters the luxury of dress. 

Fifty calico dresses were worn 

then where one is worn now; 

while books. which now run 

through twenty editions, were a 

long time then in creeping through 

one. Whether there are not too 

many books, and too few calico 

dresses, now, is not the question; 

it is the fact which we are consid- 

ering. Thirty years ago the cost 

of a good brick house, in a pleas- 

ant city street, was about equal to 

the yearly rental of such a house 

now: at any rate, it was not much 

greater. To be sure, there were 

drawbacks to those houses, which 

no longer exist. We have venti- 

lation where we had none; weare 

warm where we were cold; in 

other words, we have comfort 

where we had discomfort. This 

has cost us something, but it is worth what it has 
cost us. Who will may wish back the close cham- 
bers, the windy passage-ways, the hard, black hair- 
cloth sofas of forty years ago. We would as soon 
wish back the uncarpeted floors, and the wooden 
settles of our ancestors. These were good enough, 
perhaps, for the old time, but they are not good 
enough for the older time. We have lived —and 
learned. 

“There is no royal road to learning,” is an old 
axiom, but the average American will not be con- 
vinced of the truth of it. It is hard to convince him 
of the truth of anything, when it is to his interest to 
believe the contrary. He can find, or make, royal 
roads anywhere. And he does, though many of them 
are paved with anything but good intentions. ‘Get 
rich, my son, get rich, honestly if you can; if not— 
get rich.” It was not a Frenchman who said this, 
although one might think so, but a member of that 
plain-speaking sect—the Quakers. The average 








American does not “ speak out in meeting,” he is too 
smart for that —he merely puts his intention in prac- 
tice. It is not so much his fault, perhaps, as the fault 
of the period, that he makes haste to grow rich. 
Everybody does so. The standard of morals is no 
longer what it was. Many things have conspired, of 
late, to change it; among others the success which 
follows those who violate it most audaciously. It is 
no matter how they get rich—if they only get rich 
enough ! 
‘** Plate sin in gold 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks, 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 
The passion of America, to-day, is the passion for 
wealth, and its weakness is the weakness for display. 


IN A TIGHT PLACE.—W. M. Cary, 


Both are bad, no doubt, from a moral point of view: 
still, both are productive of good. But for the first 
we should be content, as we once were, with stage- 
coaches and sailing packets, and but for the last we 
should be content with the old, worn-out homes of 
our ancestors. Now we are content with neither. 
The change which has come over us in regard to our 
home-life, is an evidence that we have grown —we 
will not say more cultivated or more refined (for that 
would sound offensive) but more cosmopolitan. We 
are not merely Americans, we are citizens of the 
world. We have learned to travel, and have learned 
something by our travel. To be sure, we are laughed 
at abroad, especially for our extravagance, but let 
those laugh who win. They do not laugh in London 
over the rare books which we purchase for our li- 
braries; nor do they laugh in Paris over the pictures 
which we purchase for our galleries. We bring back 
more than we take away. This fact is nowhere so 
apparent as in many American homes. It is not 








merely that the walls which were once bare are now 
crowded with pictures, nor that the rooms which 
were called libraries now contain books; it is in the 
general air of elegance and refinement which per- 
vades the whole household, and which, in itself, is a 
liberal education. 


— 


MORNING DEW. 





THE intellectual activity of the present century, 
which has discovered so many of Nature's “open 
secrets,” has discovered nothing so important as 
Comparative Mythology. Of mythology, as it was 
understood of old, there was already more than 
enough—considering how it was misunderstood. It 

darkened what it assumed to light 
up; and what it pretended to un- 
ravel, it tangled in a more inextric- 
able snarl. The gods of Greece 
and Rome, with which it chiefly 
occupied itself, were described in 
school-boy fashion—Jove, or Zeus, 
being the son of Saturn, or Kro- 
nos; Neptune, or Poseidon, his 
brother; and Juno, or Hera, his 
sister and wife. What they signi- 
fied we were not told; nor did 
the mythologists know. The clue 
was lost for ages, and was only 
discovered when the dead lan- 
guage which contained it was re- 
stored to life by the scholars of 
France and Germany. When San- 
scrit began to be studied, mythol- 
ogy began to be understood, and 
a new philosophy was the result — 
the Philosophy of Comparative 
Mythology. It is a noble one in 
many respects, simplifying what 
was complex and obscure, and 
lifting a load of religious obloquy 
from the shoulders of poor hu- 
manity. Heretofore, the early 
races of mankind were mere idol- 
ators to us — worshippers of stocks 
and stones; they have now become 
devout men, to whom the gods 
they were supposed to worship 
were only symbols of the everlast- 
ing Powers of Nature. It was not 
Zeus, or Dyaus, that they wor- 
shipped, but the all-containing 
Heaven. Deity was ever present 
to them, in one form or another. 
Not that they defined it, even to 
themselves, as we have been 
taught to do. It was a Presence 
which they felt—a Mystery which 
they adored, in their simple, child- 
like way. It was in the Light, and 
in the Darkness; it was in all the 
changes of the Year. An abstrac- 
tion at first, it was in the nature 
of man that it should take Shape, 
and it took a Shape. It took 
many shapes before it reached the 
Greeks, who saw gods in every- 
thing — Zeus in the sky, Poseidon 
in the sea, Phoebus in the sun, 
Artemis in the moon, and dryads 
and hamadryads in every grove 
and tree. They had a nymph or 
goddess, called Prokris, who was 
slain by her husband Kephalos. Their poets bewept 
her fate, but it is doubtful if they knew who she was. 
If they had traced her name back to its Sanscrit root, 
they would have found that she was the dew. The 
story of Prokris and Kephalos is the old Aryan 
myth of the sun drying the dew. The knowledge of 
this fact imparts an interest to it that it had not 
before, and vitalizes for us the ethereal presence in 
Mr. Nehlig’s illustration, which appears as the fron- 
tispiece of this number. 

Prokris and Kephalos haye gone, but the sun and 
the morning dew remain ! 

‘* And still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
‘Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s fair." 
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EVENINGS AT HOME.—A. E. EMSLIE. 
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ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY considered, the slip of land bear- 
ing this name should be a part of Maryland rather 
than of Virginia. It is separated entirely from the 
latter State by the Chesapeake Bay, flowing broadly 
between it and the mainland; and, but for its connec- 
tion with Maryland at the northern extremity, would 
be merely an island along the Atlantic coast. 

The traditions of the inhabitants, however, are all 
Virginian, and the conservative spirit of the Old Do- 
minion before the war is vital still on the peninsula. 
The two counties into which it is divided, Accomac 
and Northampton, are peopled mainly with descend- 
ants of old Virginia families, who have intermarried 
from generation to generation, until now there is an 
almost universal ‘ cousinship"’ throughout the com- 
munity. The pride of race, and pride of State, is 
kept up undiminished through all changes of for- 
tune; and a genuine Eastern-shore-man—like the 
genuine Icelander— believes honestly that “the fair- 
est land the sun shines upon” is the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia. 

In certain aspects it is a fair land to look upon, 
though the tourist, accustomed to lake and mountain 
scenery for his impressions of the beautiful, would 
find this low-lying, flat country tame and unsatisfy- 
ing. There are no hills, there are no rocks—not a 
pebble-stone even is indigenous to the soil; you 
never hear the laugh of wayside brooks leaping from 





one mossy ledge to another, nor catch the lovely 
effects of shine and shadow on hillslopes and hol- 
lows. In place of these there are miles of beauti- 
ful woodland, intersected with carriage-roads, out of 
and beyond which open continually charming bits of | 
forest scenery; there are broad bays curving into | 
smooth, sandy beaches, overshadowed still with the 
stately pines that grow down to the water's verge; 
there are long, level reaches of corn-field, oat-field, 
and “sweet-potato-patch,” green with a luxuriant 
growth that repays the slightest cultivation; there 
are acres upon acres of blossoming peach orchard ; 
there are marshes full of wild ducks for the sports- 
man, creeks swarming with choice varieties of fish, 
and unequaled oysters; there are fine road and 
fast-trotting horses ; there are old-fashioned, legend- 
ary houses; there is the universal negro — slouching, 
picturesque, lazy; there is the primitive society in 
which the stranger meets a cordial welcome and 
most hospitable entertainment. 

In fact the stranger, if his appetite happens not to 
be unlimited, is apt to suffer some embarrassment 
from this profuse hospitality. I remember various 
visits at certain delightful houses, where I grew to 
dread the dinner-hour, knowing that I should be 
compelled to eat fish, oysters, game, poultry, pastry 
with all manner of sauces, dainty sweets, and “ lucent- 
syrups,” not at my own option, but that of a hostess 
who had no remorse for my limitations. It is true 
there are greater offences, and just now as my board- 
ing-house luncheon is brought to me—consisting of 
two withered doughnuts, one leathery mutton chop, 
a cup of dubious tea, and a slice of chaff by way of 
bread, I feel convinced that I could endure a repe- 
tition of the cruelty practised at “Cedar Grove” and 
“ Rosneath.” © 

The pretty English fashion of giving each home- 
stead its individual name is universal here, and many 
old English names are repeated. We find Vaucluse, 
Chatham, Eyre Hall, Elkinton, Runnymeade, the 
Hermitage, Hedera Grange, and others, with Wynona, 
Pochahontas, and more musical Indian appellations 
interspersed. There is a free use of Indian names 
throughout the peninsula; Pungoteague and Onan- 
cock are two of the principal villages ; Chincoteague 
and Assateague are adjacent islands; Okkahannock, 
and Andua, and Naswoddux are names of different 
creeks, so called, but much larger bodies of water 
than is justified by the Northern idea of the word. 
They are beautiful bays in fact, running up from the 
Atlantic or the Chesapeake, as the case may be, and 
adding greatly to the attractions of the landscape. 
People build their houses by these creeks, which are 
innumerable, for the double purpose of securing a 
water-view, and also of having close at hand a never- 
failing supply of the delicious oysters and savory 
clams which are indispensable to a Southern table. 
Morning, noon, and night one meets the dainty 
bivalve —stewed, broiled, roasted, scalloped ; and no- 
where else, in the experience of the present writer, 
has the art of cooking it reached such perfection. 

In most other arts, it must be confessed, the East- 
ern Shore has not attained a high point of excel- 





lence. There are no printing-presses, no newspapers, 
no lectures or public entertainments, except now 
and then a Fourth of July oration, a ‘General 
Muster,” or atournament. The average male mind 
finds food sufficient in the affairs of the farm, and 
the county politics; the average female intellect oc- 
cupies itself with poultry, servants, and gossip. Of 
course there are exceptions, many and bright. At 
Drummond town, the largest and most important of 
the Accomac villages, shire-town of the county in 


| fact, there is a growing inclination towards a wider 


culture than was known to their ancestors. A circu- 
lating library has been established, and is kept sup- 
plied with selections from the best current literature. 
The young people have reading-circles, and there is 
a wholesome mental friction out of which has already 
grown an improved taste. There is more than one 
budding author in this little society, whose future 
development may do honor to the old Eastern Shore. 


From the “ shed-room,” which served as a hallway 

to the house — fancy the funny effect !— we ascended 
two steps to the parlor, and found ourselves in the 
atmosphere of a hundred years ago. It was a large 
square room, airy with many doors and windows that 
opened upon a world of outside blossom and green- 
ery. Like the shed-rooms,:it had no carpet, but 
the floor was painted a deep lemon-color, and 
twelve high-backed, hard-seated, long-legged Wind- 
|sor chairs, of the same tender tint, were ranged in 
regimental order against the walls. A tall mahogany 
side-board, much carved and ornamented, stood in a 
prominent place, and displayed an old-fashioned 
silver tea-service, diminutive as a doll’s set, and a 
quantity of ancient eggshell china, with quaint glass 
| pitchers and mugs that had been handed down from 
_— to generation, for more than a century. 

Over the mantel-shelf—ever so much higher than 
|my head—hung a group of those comical profile 








It is in architecture that the two counties bear off | portraits, cut in white paper on a black back-ground; 


the palm for utter absurdity and inadequacy. One 
may ride for miles and miles, and see many wayside 
dwellings, but not one that answers, even in a remote 
degree, to Northern ideas of grace, neatness, or com- 
fort. There are a number of fine old mansions, with 
lofty rooms and wide halls, and a general air of an- 
cient grandeur; but apart from these, the ordinary 
Accomac or Northampton homestead is a forlorn- 
looking affair. There isa prevailing indifference to 
the beautifying effects of paint and white-wash; 
barns, fences, and dwellings have all the same dingy, 
weather-stained exterior; doors and windows seem 
to have been dropped accidentally in their places, 


rather than arranged with definite purpose; rooms 


are thrown together in the oddest juxtaposition; 
staircases run down into principal apartments with 
no intermediate hall-ways or entries ; pantries, closets, 
and other domestic conveniences, indispensable in 


bent. 


the simplest Northern cottage, are comparatively | 
unknown; and there is a general architectural stul- | 
tification, incomprehensible to the stranger, but ac- 
cepted with satisfied serenity by the native incum- 


He is so unconscious of anything oz/ré in his estab- | 

_ . | 
lishment, that one forgets presently the odd first im- | and I was rather startled to observe a clumsy wooden 
pression, or comes to enjoy the effect of contrasts. 


on it was a multifarious collection of old china and cu- 
rious shells, set between two tall silver candlesticks ; 
,and below it, in the wide open fire-place, was the 
huge bow-pot filled with great branches of roses and 
| feathery sprays of asparagus. Through an open door 
| you saw, in the next room, the tall clock, reaching 
|from floor to ceiling, with its full-moon face at the 
top, and its heavy pendulum swinging behind glass 
|doors. A hundred years ago the moon-face (so round 
‘and rosy still, while the younger, sweeter ones that 
lused to watch it have faded out of sight!) went 
through its phases, and the long pendulum swung 
sedately to and fro, just as they were doing now. 
Everything in the house, indeed, was exactly as it 
had been from the beginning. That all the old land- 
marks should be preserved, and no modern innova- 
tions introduced, had been a proviso in the bequest 
of the first proprietor, and his descendants had re- 
ligiously obeyed it. 

Opposite the great clock, in the same room, stood 
|a very tall mahogany four-poster, its legs shrouded 
|in a white vallance, and patchwork birds-of-paradise 
| sprawling over the smooth slope of the feather-bed. 

This was the virgin bower of our venerable hostess, 


cradle standing at the foot of the bed. While I 





In the queer drawing-room, the furnishing of which stared at it, there was a stir among its pillows, and a 
is as peculiar, usually, as the architecture, one is re- | very woolly black head popped over the foot-board. 
ceived by a well-dressed, gracious hostess, and charm-| Two round eyes—huckleberries set in saucers of 


ing young ladies, possibly, whose trains and frills and 
frisettes are all irreproachable. 


result is so perfect ? 


homes; they are deliciously quaint all through. 


within. It was a lovely May morning when I was 
driven (in the lightest little rockaway, with a horse 
whose feet were winged) to Cedar Grove. A giant 
pine—no man could tell its age, and I wouldn’t ven- 
ture a guess at its mighty girth!— marked the en- 
trance to the domain; and an avenue of cedars, a 
mile long, led us to the house. May is the time of 
roses there, as June is here; the whole front of the 
main building was embowered in multiflora roses, 
and the flush of exquisite color against the surround- 
ing green of locust trees and velvety lawn-grass, was 
ravishing to the eyes as we approached. Our hostess 


lady of some eighty winters, very tall, straight as an 
arrow, dressed in garments of angular simplicity, 
with a face as wrinkled and seamed as a frosty per- 


made us glad we had come. 

She led us into a curious apartment called ‘the 
shed-room,”’ from the fact that its moss-grown, vine- 
covered, shingle roof was the only one between it 
and the sky. It was divided into a couple of small 
rooms, each of which contained the mountainous 
feather-bed, with its patchwork quilt wrought in un- 
utterable designs, and home-made linen fragrant of 
pressed roses, that are peculiar to the region. These 
were guest-chambers. They had no carpets, but the 
white pine floors were spotless, the small windows 
were shaded with little white fringed curtains, the 
toilet-table was shrouded with snowy drapery; the 
whole effect was one of indescribable freshness and 
sweetness. I could not help fancying the delight of 
nestling in one of those downy beds, and dropping 
into dreamland, while an April rain pattered on the 





shingles so close above my head ! 


One wonders where | baby vuice whined out “ Mitty ! Mitty! 
they sleep, and dress, and keep those dainty toilettes | 
—but what does it signify after all, when the final | 


There are no modern contrasts in some of these | 
I | 
remember one house in particular that altogether | 
satisfied my sense of the picturesque, without and| insist upon being taken up by her alone. 





stood at the door to receive us: she was a maiden| 


simmon, yet lighted up with a genial welcome that | 





milk —gazed at us in a sort of sleepy terror, and a 
1.” 

“One of Miss Charlotte’s pets,” my friend ex- 
plained laughingly. ‘‘Come here, Taddles, and see 
the ladies.”’ 

Two fat little black legs slid over the side of the 
cradle, and Taddles came waddling towards us, but 
only to plunge his head in his “ Mitty’s”’ lap, and 


It was a commentary upon “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ 
to learn afterwards that this cradle and the little 
African in it, had been “an institution’’ at Cedar 
Grove ever since Miss Charlotte had inherited the 
place, and the troop of slaves belonging to it some 
fifty years ago. Wifehood or maternity had never 
come to her, but to her slaves, great and small, she 
had been more mother than mistress always ; and the 
cradle by her bedside was never without its small 
brown occupant, whom she rocked to sleep, and 
nursed through fretful nights more patiently and 
tenderly often than its own mother would have done. 
In fact, Taddles’ mother complained that — 

“Mistis done spile that boy, dat’s a fac’. He got 
so sassy dese days nobody can’t do nuffin wid him, 
‘cept it’s his Mitty.” 

She herself had been “spilled” in the same way 
though, she told us, with the mellow laugh of her 
race —a laugh that rang free of all care or responsi- 
bility. Like the rest of Miss Charlotte’s negroes, 
she took life easily, having little to do but to eat, 
drink and be merry, and no more anxiety than 
Taddles himself concerning the future. I have won- 
dered sometimes—since the war brought emancipa- 
tion, and Miss Charlotte was laid to rest in the old 
family grave-yard, and the ancient treasures of Cedar 
Grove were scattered far and wide —if, in spite of the 
blessed boon of freedom, they did not look back 
longingly to those happy days of bondage and 
abundance. It was so light a yoke, so easy a burden ; 
and the flesh-pots of Egypt were very tempting at 
Cedar Grove ! 

We had no prophetic vision of the evil days that 
were to come upon the pretty, quaint old place, as 
we wandered through the grounds that soft May 
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THE ALDINE. 











afternoon. It seemed a sort of enchanted ground 
to me; the bluest of summer skies, with a white 
splendor of sunlit clouds, was reflected in the clear 
waters of Andua Creek, lapping lazily on the sandy 
shore to which the lawn stretched down. On the 
right, a stone’s throw from the windows, was the 
ancient burial place of the family, with dates of 1600 
upon the mossy headstones; at the left lay an old, 
old garden, “set with spices and pomegranate,” 
literally; for almond trees flourished there, box- 
hedges sent out their pungent odor, sweet herbs 
blossomed in the borders, and pomegranate buds al- 
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many years ago, but never repaired. Old negroes 
are living yet who will tell you how they saw “ole 
mas’r’s ’ coffin — washed out of its grave by the great 
September flood—go sailing round the house till it 
knocked the bricks from that corner. ‘Ole mas’r” 
was a hard man, and had forbidden his son to marry 
the girl of his affections, on pain of disinheritance; 
putting a sarcastic clause in his will to the effect that 
he would give his consent “when he rose from the 
dead.” 

So the,lovers were doomed to languish apart until 
the great September gust swept over the land, and 
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ready gave promise of the crimson-seeded fruit; be- 
tween them immemorial cedars stretched sombre 
boughs towards the old graves, and broad-leaved 
catalpas dropped fragrant blossoms on the grass, 
while over all hung the sweet stillness of the dreamy 
afternoon, penetrated with a subtle delight which 
can only be felt, not described. Memory thrills to it 
yet, through the lapse of years, and the whole pic- 
ture comes back with a breath of summer wind 
blown across a green box-border. ; 
There are many individual and characteristic things 
which might be told of the Eastern Shore ina more 
extended sketch. The old-fashioned houses have 
their legends, the old-fashioned people their curious 
habits and traditions. There is a house near Pungo- 
teague, in one corner of which is seen a breach made 


THE: LITTLE MOTHER, —J. S. DAvis, 


the meeting of mighty waters across the peninsula 
threatened for a time to wash it out of the world. 
Then “ole mas’r” actually did rise from the dead. 
At all events, the ghastly coffin which contained his 
mortal remains floated up to the surface, and went 
drifting past the very windows of his former home, 
to the horror of awe-stricken gazers who believed 
another Deluge was upon them. Afterwards, when 
the flood subsided, and people discovered that they 
still lived, ‘“‘ole mas’r’s”’ son plucked up courage 
and ‘married his sweet-heart, having first buried his 
father again, with a brick arch across the grave to 
prevent a new departure. Nobody could deny that 
the conditions of the will had been fulfilled, and tra- 
dition reports no future disturbance to their married 
happiness. 





The curious inscription written by old John Custis, 
of Northampton, for his own tombstone, has been 
put in print elsewhere. He revenges himself for his 
matrimonial infelicities by stating that he was born so 
many years ago, was married at such a time, but has 
« Tived only seven years, during which he kept bache- 
lor’s hall at Arlington.” . 

Many amusing and interesting anecdotes are told 
about his quarrels with his spouse in which, it is 
said, she generally held the upper hand through 
indomitable pluck and coolness. He could not con- 
quer her when alive, but he has the proud satis- 
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faction of having the last word—on his tombstone. 

To come to a last word, myself. A visit to the 
Eastern Shore would repay the tourist who has lei- 
sure to bestow upon such quiet, out-of-the-way 
places. He could fill his sketch-book, not with 
striking, but with very lovely views — of forest aisles 
in far-reaching perspective, and placid sheets of 
water overhung with foliage on the bay-side, or sandy 
beach and tossing surf on the Atlantic coast. 

There are winter charms of blazing logs piled high 
upon the brass andirons, and oysters roasted delici- 
ously on the red coals. Also other things pleasant 
and characteristic, which | need not specify, but the 
visitor must discover for himself. And on the East- 
ern Shore — unless it has sadly fallen from grace — 
the visitor is always welcome.— Mary £. Bradley. 
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SHAMEFUL DEATH, 
‘THERE were four of us about that bed; 
The mass-priest knelt at the side, 
| and his mother stood at the head, 
Over his feet lay the bride ; 
We were quite sure that he was dead, 
Though his eyes were open wide. 


He did not die in the night, 
He did not die in the day, 

But in the morning twilight 
His spirit passed away, 

When neither sun nor moon was bright, 
And the trees were merely gray. 


He was not slain with the sword, 
Knight's axe, or the knightly spear, 
Yet spoke he never a word 
After he came in here; 
I cut away the cord 
From the neck of my brother dear. 


He did not strike one blow, 
For the recreants came behind, 

In a place where the hornbeams grow, 
A path right hard to find, 

For the hornbeam boughs swing so 
‘That the twilight makes it blind. 


They lighted a great torch then, 
When his arms were pinioned fast, 
Sir John the knight of the Fen, 
Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 
With knights three score and ten 
Hung brave Lord Hugh at last. 


I am three score and ten, 
° And my hair is all turned gray, 
But I met Sir John of the Fen, 
Long ago on a summer day, 
And am glad to think of the moment when 
1 took his life away. 


I am three score and ten, 
And my strength is mostly passed, 

But long ago | and my men, 
When the sky was overcast, 

And the smoke rolled over the reeds of the fen, 
Slew Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 


And now, knights all of you, 
I pray you pray for Sir Hugh, 
A good knight and a true, 
And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 
—William Morris. 
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THE PUDDEE PARTY. 


TEARS dropping from my eyes did not account for 
the noise which disturbed me; but such a trickling 
went on somewhere! I was crying— but no matter 
about telling why. Perhaps Lolly Dinks had hurt 
my feelings, for in the morning he called me a mean 
mother, because I would not give him two eggs. 

Drip, drippy, drip, every minute. Fancie, the little 
witch, must be at the bottom of it. I tapped at the 
door of the queen’s closet smartly with my pen; the 
door flew open, as it was obliged to do when | wished, 
but Fancie, looking like thistle-down, refused to stir. 
She heard no noise but the singing in her ears, from 
the influenza, which the snowflake-bath gave her. I 
coaxed her, and told her what beautiful flowers had 
just come — pink rosebuds, white carnations, cape 
jasmine, and lilies-of-the-valley; but she shook her 
head. However, when I told her that Lolly Dinks’s 
grandpa, old Sir Dinks, had sent him some pure 
honey-comb, and that she should have a whole cell 
of it, with a straw to suck out the honey, she said she 
would come — just to oblige me. 

“You need not call me perverse,’’ she said. “I 
am no worse than the Dinks tribe of children; 
neither haye souls—I’ll be good now. The noise 
comes from the flower-vase. A cataract fell on the 
floor, because you put too much water in; get the 
honey.” 

| put her in a lily-of-the-valley bell — it was a tight 
squeeze to tuck her in—and made a paper tent over 
her, so that no wandering, ugly mote should come 
along and knock her down with its woolly arms, and 
then gave her the honey. She laughed so that all 
the lily bells tinkled, and nodded, and called out: 

“We are in for it, too. See the silver white globe 
of Fairyland swinging in the air, coming down, round 
and round, for us all.” 

I waited. By the twitching in my pen, I knew 
something charming would this way come. 

What a sweet room I was alone in! so still, and 
full of beautiful color; the air was scented with my 
flowers. It was warm with a bright big fire. Pic- 
tures in gold frames hung round the lavender-colored 
walls ; red sofas and chairs stuffed thick, and crinkled 





all over with tufts and folds ; and painted vases, cups 
and boxes, and hundreds of books, with purple and 
brown, green, black and gold covers, standing 
straight as soldiers behind glass doors, and gay 
curtains, flowered all over. Oh, I felt it lovely! I 
walked round, and touched everything, and came 
along by the puddle. There stood poor General Ear- 
wig, shabbier than ever; he hada cane in his hand, 
and was pointing across the water with it. 

“The wind is fair, marm,” he said, “and the sea 
mooth. 





Is The party will enjoy a sail. 
| like to picnic on Dictionary Island. 
| the preparations, the preparations ?”’ 
Before I could answer, Mrs. Musculus bustled in 
from Worktable Street. Her tail beat the carpet, and 
she flapped her ears. 
“What upon mousehole,”’ she squeaked, * does it 
mean? I smell musk ; it must be that Don Beetle is 
close by.” 


They would 


But where are 


“Ahem, Mrs. Musculus,’”’ answered General Ear- 
wig, “he is here with his aunt, the widow Tessala- 
tum.” 

“From Greenside,” 
full of honey. 


cried Fancie, with her mouth 
‘More strangers are coming.” 

Mrs. Musculus, full of curiosity, ran to my desk and 
peeped up under the paper tent. 

‘“Go away, you foolish gray chatterbox,” ordered 
Fancie. ‘You take up too much room. Still, if you 
are wanted to clean the fish, you can be at hand.” 

“I am ready to be useful,” answered Mrs. Musculus. 
“Tam glad J left the twins at home.” 

Such a crowd gathered on the shore of the lake! 
Two Blue-flies came down from somewhere, bringing 
grains of brown sugar for their share of the sailing 
party treat. Major Formica, his wife, and two red- 
haired, tight-laced daughters, came with a lot of pro- 
visions in spider’s-egg bags and sat upon them. A 


whenever anybody ventured near her, walked up and 


men, who crossed their legs supercitiously, and 
winked with their round eyes. Some lively Cock- 
roaches, just over with the measles, marched in a 
band, and sung, 


‘«The sea, the sea, the open sea.” 


funniest, leanest, old gray Mouse, came out of Rug 
Park with the boat on his back. Mrs. 
turned pale, and muttered : 

“The old creature has been to my hole-house.” 
And so he had and had brought a big egg shell with 
the top gnawed off, and beautifully painted with the 
yellow yolk. This old tar-mouse had been to sea all 
his life, and knew the taste of grog; but he was now 
old and forgetful. 

«“Where are the oars ?’”’ somebody asked. 

« And the sail?” another. 

“We'll make out,” replied the tar-mouse. 

“Yes, of course you will, you old rat,” muttered 
Mrs. Musculus, ‘‘ been and hauled our barn out of 
the yard.” 

The lively Cockroaches picked up a match, and 
dragged it to the shore. The boat was launched, the 
match shipped, and tar-mouse took his place to 
scull the party over the lake. Straws were put 
across the boat for seats, and a bit of egg skin was 
hoisted for a banner. There was no room for Mrs. 
Musculus, and she pretended she had no thought of 
going; she just wanted to see them off. She was 
allowed to hold the thread and cast it off. Don 
Beetle and his aunt came running down at the last 
moment, and jumped so violently aboard that every- 
body screamed. 

“Now, then, avast and be taffrailed,’’ bellowed the 
tar-mouse, and the boat slowly swung round beauti- 
fully; but the water was so shoal that presently she 
ran aground, and poor tar-mouse had to get over- 
board and tail and paw her over. It was a gay party, 
though. The Fleas played a tune with their nippers, 
the Blue-flies buzzed exquisitely, but poor General 
Earwig was seasick. He turned a dreadful color, and 
he swore, and stamped every one of his legs. 

“ Aunt,” whispered Don Beetle, “you will never 
think of giving your hand to that man?” 

“T ticked that I should at one time, but I have 
changed my mind. His stomach is greatly disor- 
dered,” she replied. 

Don Beetle was happy; he wanted his aunt’s prop- 
erty behind the wall. He danced on deck, stuck 
out his dandy attennz, and made himself acceptable 
to the Miss Formicas. I saw them land at Dictionary 
Island, and the party climb up the leather bank. It 


Musculus 








proud Lady-bird, who threatened to “ fly away home ”’ | 


down, showing her red dress to the Blue-fly gentle- | 


All were waiting for the boat, and presently the | 


was a bare and bleak place, but it seemed to have a 
spell for them , they wandered over the island, feeler 
in feeler exchanging nips and rubs. And what do 
you think they cooked? A whole heap of the little 
slicks, or silver fish, which they caught in the back 
of Dictionary Island, at Glue Ravine! They had 
dust instead of salt, and were much refreshed. After 
supper there was a dance, and then a quarrel. Don 
Beetle and Blue-fly, No. 1, got mad, because Miss 
Formica promised to dance the same dance with both. 
|Don Beetle pulled Blue-fly’s leg off at the second 
| joint, and Blue-fly spat in Don Beetle’s great bulg- 
|ing mouth. 





The widow Tessalatum screamed so that 
| the youths were parted. 

| Fancie laughed so at them that I jumped out of my 
| chair. 

‘“‘Missis,”” she said, * your eyes have been shut ever 


| . 
so long. Iam sticky all over. 


Wash me, and let me 
I am too tired to wait for the party to 
I'l] 


go home. 
|return. You have been sweet, missis, to me. 
kiss you.” 
** How shall I] wash you ?”’ 
| ‘* With a moist roseleaf.” 
So I took a pink roseleaf, and she hopped upon my 
finger. 1 rolled her entirely in the leaf, and then 
shook her out of it into the web in the closet. 
| ‘* Dear me, 7 have had nothing, and am nobody,” 
sobbed Mrs. Musculus. 

“And that is just my case, Mrs. Musculus, | am 
—— and nothinger. Only 


— Lolly Dinks's Mother.” 





= 

| 

| A GREAT MASTER AND HIS GREATEST 
WORK. 


| ‘*Towhose memory is this monument?” 


king. 


asked the 


“To the memory of the great Saint Sebald,” replied 
|the old sacristan. 

| «And whose work is it?” 

| “It is the work of Peter Vischer, the old Nurem- 
| berg founder in bronze.” 

“Then say, rather,” replied the king, “that this 
monument is to the memory of Peter Vischer. His 
name will live long after the old saint is forgotten.” 
| This conversation is said to have taken place in 
| 1632, when Gustavus Adolphus was encamped at 
Nuremberg against the forces of Wallenstein. And 
the King of Sweden was right, for the noble artist- 
mind which planned and builded the memorial which 
has been the glory of Nuremberg for centuries, 
wrought more richly and wisely than the saint whom 
he worked to honor. 

The old legend tells us that Sebald was a Danish 
prince, who studied in Paris during the reign of King 
Pepin. On his return to his own land, his parents 
desired him to marry. Obedient to their wishes, the 
only question was on whom should he fix his choice. 
While the subject was under earnest and devout con- 
sideration, a swallow, flying overhead, let fall a tress 
of auburn hair into the hand of the youthful prince, 
which he took as a sign that none but the possessor 
of that hair could become his wife, Thousands of 
fair maidens from France and Denmark came forward 
and claimed to match the hair with their own brown 
locks, but none were of the right shade, in the eyes 
of the prince, until a fair and frail young damsel pre- 
sented herself, and with her wicked, laughing eyes 
convinced Prince Sebald that the hair could have 
come from no head but hers. 
ing of the parents, and very 
on the countenances of the wise old courtiers over 
the foreign beauty, but the young prince was firm. 
He set to work, however, to convert his bride to the 
faith and customs of his own land; and when con- 
vinced that his labors had been successful, he cele- 
brated his marriage with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence. On the night of his wedding he received 
what he considered a call to a holy life. A sudden 
conviction flashed upon him that the pleasures of 
this world were vanity and vexation and wickedness. 
Leaving his wife, and the crowd of merry revelers 
who were celebrating his marriage, he retired secretly 
to a distant forest, where he lived as a hermit for 
fifteen years, healing the sick, restoring the blind to 
sight, and practising acts of mercy towards all who 
came to him. After a time he left his native land and 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, where he received the 
blessing of the Pope, and again traveled northward, 
preaching and performing many wonderful miracles. 
The Saints Wilibald and Wunibald were the com- 
panions of his travels. It is related that when they 
reached the banks of the Danube the bridge had been 


Great was the lament- 
solemn the expression 
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swept away by the violence of a spring freshet then | result must be accepted, and the manner of producing 


raging. Sebald spread his cloak upon the turbulent | 
water, and standing upon it, sailed safely across to 
the opposite shore. It is not told what became of 
his companions. Being less powerful, as they were 
less holy, they probably waited until the water grew 
calm, and got across as best they could. We find 
that they both joined Sebald in the Lorenz Forest, 
near Nuremberg, where they all planted their pil- 
grim-staffs in the ground, and built themselves huts, | 





in which they passed the remainder of their lives, 
performing many signs and wonders in the land. 


The favorite resort of Sebald was the house of a| before the door of Saint Peter’s Chapel. 
poor wagoner in Nuremberg, a man celebrated for | small wooden building, and shortly after the remains 
It is related that one very cold|of the saint were placed there, it was struck by light- 
day the saint paid a visit to his friends, and finding | ning and consumed. The coffin containing the pre- 
The | cious relics was saved and placed in the neighboring 
same reason came to light as would serve for an ex-|cloister of Saint Aegidien; but the saint could not 


his simple piety. 


no fire in the chimney, demanded the cause. 


planation of many a cheerless home at the present 
day —there was no money in the purse! The saint 
being as poor as his friends, ordered all the huge 
icicles hanging from the gables to be chopped down 
and brought inside, and after he had blown upon 
them, they were found to burn as gaily and send out 
heat as well as the very best fuel. 

There were certain days in the month when poor 
people were forbidden to purchase fish—all of that 
delicate food being reserved for the table of the 
emperor. Now on one of these days Saint Sebald 
felt a particular desire for a fish dinner —fish always 
having been a favorite dish with monks and hermits 
from the earliest times. 
wagoner, he sent his friend to market for the de- 
sired luxury, but the poor man returned with both 
eyes put out as a punishment for his audacity. Sebald 
touched the eyes with his fingers, and they were 
instantly restored. One cannot help wondering why 
the saint was not present to prevent the suffering of 
his unfortunate friend in the beginning; but saints 
choose to work good in their own way, and the 





|complied with. 
|ceeded at once to Nuremberg where they stopped 
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it left unquestioned. 

When Saint Sebald felt his death drawing near, he 
made a request that a certain pair of oxen, which he 
had at one time restored to the poor peasant who 
had lost them, should be harnessed to the hearse 
containing his coffin, and allowed to go of their own 
free will. Where they stopped and lay down to rest, 
his remains should be buried. 

After his death these conditions were faithfully 
The oxen left the forest and pro- 
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PETER VISCHER'S STUDIO. 


rest there. For three successive nights his coffin was 
borne by invisible hands back to the spot where it 
had first been placed. The devout Nurembergers, 
reverencing the will of their departed patron as di- 
vine law, at once commenced the erection of a mag- 
nificent church on the spot, which they dedicated to 
Saint Sebald, and placed his remains within, encased 
in the magnificent tomb which called forth such ex- 
pressions of admiration from the great King of Swe- 
den. 

Whoever has experienced the delicious sensation 
of wandering through the quaint old streets of Nu- 
remberg, that exquisite relic of a noble and honored 


Being at the house of the} band of men, cannot fail to have paused in awe and 


wonder before that powerful work of the great mas- 
ter— Peter Vischer—the tomb of Saint Sebald. It 
stands in the Saint Sebald’s Chapel, upon whose 
walls and about whose entrances are noble speci- 
mens of artistic workmanship from the hands of 
Adam Krafft, Hans Decker, Wohlgemuth, and others 
of those noble workers who left to Nuremberg a 





glory which centuries have only served to brighten. 


light. 
ing place. 





The wrought silver sarcophagus, containing the re- 


mains of the saint, is placed upon a pedestal, on the 
sides of which are scenes from his life cast in bronze. 
It is crowned bya bronze canopy, supported by eight 
pillars, the whole covered with rich and beautifully 
modeled ornamentation. 
figures, each one a masterpiece in its way, all repre- 
senting scriptural and holy subjects, and all wrought 
out with wonderful fidelity and attention to minute 
detail. 
somewhat over eight feet long, and nearly five feet 


There are nearly a hundred 


The monument is about fifteen feet in height, 


broad, and every portion of it is a beauty and de- 


Saint Sebald should sleep well in such a rest- 


‘* In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his 
holy dust, 

And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to 
age their trust.” 








Peter Vischer, the master-mind who wrought this 
exquisite piece of memorial bronze, lived and worked 
during the last part of the fifteenth century and the 
earlier portion of the sixteenth, at the same period 
with Hans Sachs and Albrecht Diirer. He was 
aided in his work by his five sons, all of whom were 
men of signal talent. Like the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, Vischer assembled his whole family under 
the same roof, and the five sons with wives and fam- 
ilies all united to form one grand household. The 
house where they lived is still to be seen in Nurem- 
berg, and,some traces remain of the broad chimney 
in the rear court-yard where the casting foundry was 
situated ; for the artists of those times were men who 
worked with their hands as well as their. brains— 
strong-armed, practical men, doing their own casting | 
and finishing, so that the work from its earliest con- | 
ception to its beautiful completion was theirs, and | 
theirs alone. 

Peter Vischer’s studio was a grand gathering-place 
for all the great minds of the city. It is said the Em- 
peror Maximilian, that grand old patron of the fine 
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arts, who said he could make as many noblemen as 
he wished out of his peasants, but could not change 
his noblemen into artists, often came for a cosy chat 
with Vischer, who would sit down in his leather 
apron to drink a mug of ale with his royal friend. 

No person of any consequence ever traveled 
through Nuremberg without seeing Vischer in his 
work-shop. The story is told that while the monu- 
ment to Saint Sebald was still in the hands of the 
artist, a party of celebrated men, Prince George of 
Bamberg, Bishop John of Breslau, and some others, 
paid a visit to the studio, and were so filled with ad-| 





miration of the beauteous memorial, that they at once 
ordered their own monuments to be made by the} 
same skilful hand. 

This pleasant incident has been gracefully illus- 
trated by Rudolph Seitz, of Munich, and it is from 


his sketch that the engraving opposite is taken.| pearance of its crest resembles the hood of an order | place. 


The old master stands leaning on the 
bench upon which is placed Saint Se- 
bald’s monument, while the group of 
visitors are examining the piece of 
workmanship, their faces expressive 
of earnest and heartfelt admiration. 


- 7. 
THE 


CEDAR-BIRD. 





TuIs bird is a member of a nearly 
silent genus, curiously enough known 
by the mis-nomer “Chatterers"’ in 
the vernacular, and much more appro- 
priately in scientific classification as 
the “ Bombycilla ’’— probably modern 
Latin for clothed in silk. In this coun- 
try the Bohemian wax-wing and the 
Cedar-bird are the only representa- 
tives of the family “ Piprade,’’ to 
which the genus belongs, except the 
first genus, ‘‘Icteria,’”’ the chats, who 
are exceedingly noisy, and would be 
rightfully called chatterers, if we may 
judge by the sole American species, 
the garrulous yellow-breasted chat. 

The wax-wing is a bird of antiquated 
history, and, as he will probably not be 
the subject of one of this series of 
sketches, I hope to be pardoned for 
reverting to the ancients in his case, 
under the plea that he is a very near 
relation of the Cedar-bird, and that I 
give it as a bit of family history. 

The wax-wing is quite a cosmopol- 
itan, and is found all over Europe, as 
well as on this continent to the north- 
ward of Massachusetts; and is popu- 
lary supposed by scholars to be the 
Incendiaria avis of Pliny; most ‘es- 
pecially unfortunate for Rome in the 
momentous “consulship of Lucius Cas- 
sius and Caius Marius; a time when 
these birds appeared in the city, and 
the apparition of the great owl added 
to the horrors of the year.” He has 
also been supposed to have been the 
bird of the Hercynian forest, “whose 
feathers shone in the night like fire.” 
Aldrovandus, an Italian, who wrote 
about the year 1560, collected opin- 
ions on this question to show that 
this was not the bird. He gravely says 
that this bird’s feathers do not shine at night, and 
vouches for his statement by bringing the proof of 
his own experience when he kept one alive for 
months, and observed it at all hours (guduzs noctis 
hord contemplatus sum). Aristotle is also said to 
make mention of it. 

In 1530, when Charles V. was crowned at Bologna, 
they appeared in large flocks, as if for an omen of 
the new powers of the Inquisition ; and, again, in the 
year fifty of the same century, in all the Italian dis- 
tricts except Ferrara, which was afterwards con- 
vulsed by an earthquake, so that the rivers over- 
flowed their banks, and much damage was done in 
that country. In this last instance the omen seems 
to have been in their absence, as in former times it 
was in their presence. 

Necker observes, in his memoir of “The Birds of 
Geneva,” that, from the middle of this century, only 
two flights have been seen in that Canton, one in 
January, 1807, and one again in 1814, when they were 
very numerous, and having spent the winter there 
took their departure in March. Salvi says that they 





are only seen in Tuscany in severe winters. 








1 am not aware that any superstitions are held in 
regard to the Cedar-birds, or the wax-wings, among 
us, or that they are regarded as “devil-birds,” as are 
the blue-jays in the South. But where birds have so 
many local names as they have, it is difficult to know, 
and it is not unlikely that a remnant of the Old World 
stories may cling to them somewhere in the New. 
Yellow-tails, English robins, butter-birds, cherry- 
birds, and crown-birds are among the best known of 
the localisms of the United States and Canadas. We 
have it on good authority that the Cedar-birds are | 
Fernandez | 





found in Mexico and Central America. 
saw them near Tetzeuco and calls them “Coquan- | 
totl,” and says they delight to dwell in the | 
ous parts of the country. Alexander Wilson says | 
they are called “ Recollet’”’ in Canada, and Dr. La- | 


tham supposes that it is because the color and ap- 
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of friars of that denomination. The geographical 
range of the species is undoubtedly very extensive. 
Wilson's description, which I copy here, because it 
is very careful and perfect, will not leave any room 
for question as to the bird’s identity : ‘“‘ Length, seven 
inches; extent, eleven inches; head, neck, breast, 
upper part of the back and the wing coverts, a dark 
fawn color — darkest on the back and brightest on the 
front; head ornamented with a high-pointed, almost 
upright, crest ; line from the nostril over the eye to the 
hind head, velvety black, bordered above with a fine 
line of white, and another line of white passes from 
the lower mandible; chin, black, gradually bright- 
ening into fawn color, the feathers there lying ex- 
tremely close ; bill, black ; upper mandible, nearly tri- 
angular at the base, without bristles, short, rounding 
at the point, where it is deeply notched —the lower 
scolloped at the tip and turning up; tongue, as in the 
rest of the genus, broad, thin, cartilaginous, and lacer- 
ated at the end; belly, yellow; vent, white; wings, 
deep slate, except the two secondaries next to body, 
whose exterior vanes are of a fawn color, and interior 





ones, white, forming two whitish strips there, which 
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are very conspicuous; rump and tail coverts, pale 
light-blue; tail, the same, gradually deepening into 
black, and tipped for half an inch with deep yellow. 
Six or seven, and sometimes the whole nine second- 
ary feathers of the wings are ornamented with small 
red oblong appendages, resembling red sealing-wax. 
These appear to be a prolongation of the shafts, and 
to be intended for preserving the ends, and conse- 
quently the vanes, of the quills, from being broken 
and worn away by the almost continual fluttering of 
the bird among thick branches of the cedar.” In 
feeding on the cedar-berries, their principal food in 
winter, these birds are obliged to support themselves 
in the air by a constant fluttering action in order 
that they may reach the berries on the ends of the 
delicate twigs, where the leafage is too thick and the 
branches are too slender to afford them a resting- 
Naturally the feathers become very much 
worn, and need some protection like 
that given by these wax-like points, 
which are common to both male and 
female, and are occasionally found on 
the ends of the tail feathers also. 1 
once saw a specimen, bearing other 
marks of age, who had all of them ex- 
cept the two outer ones tipped in this 
way. The young birds do not usually 
have them. It must be added to the 
description given above that the eyes 
are very dark hazel, and the legs black, 
weak and small for the size of the bird. 
They seldom walk or hop along, but 
use their wings for every movement. 

Very great gluttons are those Cedar- 
birds, and when berries are plentiful 
in the autumn, they will sometimes 
stuff themselves with them so as to 
be unable to fly, and are so unwilling 
to lose what they have eaten that they 
will permit themselves to be captured 
by hand before they will attempt to 
disgorge. 

The Cedar-birds have no song, and 
possess only a single lisping note, 
which becomes louder as a signal of 
alarm, and is uttered most frequently 
when the flock is about to take wing. 
In their love-makings it sinks into a 
mere whisper, and has a complacent 
sound of happiness very pleasant to 
hear. 

They build their nests very clumsily 
on the flat fork of a horizontal branch, 
mostly an apple-tree branch, of grape- 
vine bark and coarse grass, with a 
finer lining of like materials. Being 
very weak and submissive creatures, 
they are constantly bullied by other 
birds. Only last summer I saw a care- 
fully constructed and recently finished 
nest despoiled by an overbearing and 
mischievous thrush, who wanted the 
dry grass in it for his own domicile, 
The Cedar-birds patiently repaired the 
damage, when they were again robbed ; 
after which they abandoned the local- 
ity. They usually lay four eggs, very 
pointed at the small end, and of a dull 
purplish tint, marked with roundish 
spots of black. 

They are quite expert fly-catchers, and exhibit some 
considerable vivacity in pursuit of the insects flying 
about them in the hot air of sultry August even- 
ings, when the flock are grouped harmoniously to- 
gether on some dead tree-top. They sit very close, 
usually, especially when alarmed, and are frequently 
shot down, a dozen at a time, by pot-hunters and 
boys. They are esteemed excellent on the table, and 
find ready sale in market at a good price. 

I do not remember that any author has spoken of 
the change of color, which takes place in them after 
death. In life their delicate plumage, which is loose- 
webbed and silky, bears a beautiful bloom like that 
of the grape; in a half-hour after death this, disap- 
pears and the tints appear darker and less vivid than 
before. Many of the brilliant plumaged birds, like 
the swallows, change very much when deprived of 
life; but I know no one of the silky feathered spe- 
cies, except this, in which the phenomenon takes 
place; nor is it easy to find a reason why it should 
be the case only with a certain species, and not with 
others, appearing to be equally delicate, and certainly 
equally brilliant.— Gz/bert Burling. 
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COSAS DE ESPANA. 


see?’’—is one which 
travelers in Spain must 
put to themselves seri- 
ously, if they wish to 
avoid disappointment. 
The desire to travel in 
Spain at all rather im- 
plies a romantic turn of 
With one it may 
from the 
books he has read — old 
histories and chronicles 
—like those of Prescott 
and Irving, ballads like 
those of Lockhart, and 
the old songs of the Cid, 
possibly from Don Quix- 
ote alone ; with another, 
from 
of Spanish pictures, or 
pictures of which Span- 
ish life is the subject — 
figure-pieces, such as 
Phillips has made pop- 
ular in England; land- 
scapes or architectural 
views, such as Colman 
has made popular in 
America; or such mas- 


mind, 
be derived 


sheer admiration 


ter-pieces of Art as “The Education of a Prince,” | which it crosses. 
which has made Zamacois famous everywhere. 
Spain of Art and Literature is one thing, the real | greater part of the transport of person and property | inserted it. 
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The|erned by the roads. 
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experience in the ways of Spain knows that, in ali|class, there are galeras and gondolas, which are a 
| probability, it will tax his eyesight to distinguish his | sort of cross-breed between an omnibus and a wagon, 
THE Biblical query — “What went ye out for to road from the bare plain or the rough mountain-side|and which generally start when there is a sufficient 
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DUEL WITH THE NAVAJA. 


number of passengers. 
These vehicles are com- 
mon in Andalusia. Else- 
where they have public 
conveyances of various 
kinds, vaguely called 
“coches;” and every- 
they have the 

diligencia. It is 

on the general 
= principle as the French 
diligence — the latter 
being in every respect 
the most comfortable, 
uncomfortable as it re- 
ally is. “ The windows 
either will not let down, 
ES or cannot be persuaded 
to stay up; wherever it 
is possible to insert a 
bolt, nut, screw, or other 
metal projection, in such 
i manner that it shall 
on every opportunity, at 
every jolt, and every 
time the passenger, gets 
in or out, catch him in 
some tender portion of 
his frame, kneecap, shin 


where 
built 
same 


The vehicles, of course, are gov-|or elbow, and inflict sharp anguish, or, at least, tear 
In pre-locomotive Spain, the | his clothes —there the coach-builder has unerringly 
Where the human anatomy requires de- 


Spain, the Spain of to-day, is another thing, and to| was done on horse or mule-back, as a considerable | pressions there are knobs, and hollows where support 


those who are led to it by art and literature merely, | part still is, particularly in the south, for the arriero | is needed. 
a very disappointing thing indeed. 


The berlina, the coupé of the French dili- 
The genuine, | has not yet gone the way of the stage-coachman and | gence, has places for three, and is just endurable for 


downright traveler, however, whose only desire, like | wagoner, and he, with his long gun, and his string of |two passengers, and the coupé—which corresponds 
that of Lord Lovell, in the old ballad, is “Strange| mules, with towering packs that make them look like |to the banquette, and is the only place affording « 


countries for to see,” will find much 
that will interest him in Spain. 

He must be prepared, though, to 
leave his own nationality behind 
him, and to accept the nationali- 


ties which surround him. He must , 


learn not to be as nice as he is at 
home, unless he means to confine 
himself to the great hotels of the 
great Spanish cities—for else- 
where he will have to have the 
taste and smell of garlic in his 
food, and, for his bedfellows, a host 
of lively little companions, among 
which—‘“the wicked flea, whom 
no man _ pursueth’’—with much 
success, will not be the least trou- 
blesome. He will find the roads 
execrable. Not that there are not 
good roads in Spain. The Caminos 
Reales, as they are called, branch 
from Madrid, as from a centre, and 
are excellent roads, as far as they 
go. “But, though they go far in 
one sense,”’ says a recent writer, 
“they are so few in number that 
they go a very little way towards 
opening up so vast a country as 
Spain. The cross roads are gene- 
rally infamous. Most of them are 
what called self-made 
roads, whose only merit is that 
they present no inseparable ob- 
stacle to the passage of a stoutly- 
made country cart. Of late years, 
in the south especially, a few good 
cross roads have. been laid down, 
and some finished in as good a 
style as the Caminos Reales, but 
many i one that begins fairly ends 
foully, and, formosa superne, tails 
off somewhat in the manner de- 
scribed by the poet. There are the 
roads proper, distinguished by the 
Spaniards by the general title of 
carretéra, a track that may, or can, 
or might be followed by things 
on wheels. For the rest, and by 
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HOW A SPANIARD DRINKS. 


chance of a view, fresh air, and 
freedom from dust, requires a spe- 
cial education to climb to, and get 
in or out of it. The apron in front 
is almost always a rigid and im- 
movable structure, and the roof 
descends so low that the traveler 
has to slip himself in horizontally, 
and edgeways, as if he were post- 
ing himself in a letter-box. When 
in, he can neither stretch out his 
legs, nor yet bend them at any 
angle consistent with what is usu- 
ally considered to be a sitting posi- 
tion; and his faculties are ab- 
sorbed in the struggle to keep his 
skull from being dashed against 
the frame of the folding window, 
which hangs within about an inch 
of his forehead.” As to the other 
apartments, remarks the writer we 
have quoted, traveling in them is 
simply a process of slow cookery. 
They are usually packed to the 
extreme limit of packing, which is 
rather an advantage than other- 
wise, even with the thermometer 
verging on ninety, as it counter- 
acts the bumps, jolts, and bounds 
of the vehicle. But we must not 
forget its propelling power, which 
is of a piece with the diligence it- 
self. ‘The team consists of from 
eight to a dozen horses and mules 
mixed, the latter generally pre- 
dominating, with, perhaps, in the 
case of a steep ascent or stiff moun- 
tain pass, a yoke or so of oxen 
added on. The direction is in the 
hands of a mayoral, who sits on the 
box and holds the ribbons, which 
are in fact ropes, and of a postilion 
the adelantero, which title can- 
not be better translated than by 
‘goer-ahead,’ for he does indeed 
go ahead. He is generally a boy, 
an imp of imps, and he has the 
faculty of eating, drinking, smok- 


«a good deal the larger portion of the surface of the|camels in the twilight, are still common objects on|ing, sleeping (if, indeed, he ever does sleep) in the 


Peninsula, mere mule-paths are the connecting links |the by-ways of Andalusia.” 
between point and point, and when a Spanish peas- 


saddle, at a hand-gallop, and all the while keeping 
The vehicles which traverse these roads, rude and | up a steady flow of bad language. 


In the best regu- 


ant, in answer to a question about the way, says there | primitive as they are, satisfy the unexacting and in-| lated diligences these two officers are assisted by ® 


is a camino, ‘pero no carretéra,’ the traveler of any|dolent natives. 








For travelers, at least of the better|third, who is of the diligence rather than on it, and 
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) 
| performs nine-tenths of the journey on foot. His|carriers, and general customers, unless very flush of second archway —-the counterpart of that opening on | 
| business is to race alongside the team and encourage, | cash, rarely avail themselves of such a luxury; but | the street or road — leads to the yard, and to ranges 
by oaths and blows, those animals whose middle po-| wrapped up in their mantas, stow themselves away | of stables sufficient for a regiment of cavalry.” 
sition protects them from the whip of the 17) CIS Ter I + ; ‘i ~ The institution of the posado is “el amo,”’ | 
adelantero at one end, and of the mayoral 1S, ah | Nee = aes SAT << who fills the position of the landlord of | 
at the other. His qualifications are wind, | ft i J my lJ x. : ated other countries; but, after a fashion pecu- | 
speed, endurance, and agility, for all dili- .\ | { ie S — > - : liar to Spain. He does not meet his guests, 
| gence mules make a point of lashing out at ( _ ag . a ; for instance, with a bow and a smirk, but | 
his head the moment they catch sight of ‘iG SS sits lolling against the door-post, smoking | 
him; and he is called ‘el zagal,’ an Arabic cigarettes with the air of a prince. The 
term meaning ‘the active youth.’” With arriero nods to him, as he comes up with his 
such a runner, and such outriders, the team string of mules, and passing through the 
is urged along at whatever speed can be front gateway, takes off and puts away his 
: got out of it, and away goes the clumsy old packs, and stables his animals, like one who 
| vehicle and its load—rumbling and tumb- is at home. When he reappears, “el amo ”’ 
ling, up hill and down dale, at all hours of condescends to supply the necessary fodder ; 
the day and night. Clearly, this is not a after which he returns to his seat and his 
j pleasant mode of traveling, and more than cigarettes. The beasts being provided for, 
the average love of Spanish literature and the new comer proceeds to see what enter- 
‘ art is required to enable one to stand it long. tainment is provided for himself; this obli- 
' The most Spanish of all Spanish things ges him to visit the kitchen, and inquire 
are the inns. They have changed but little when it will be ready. Satisfied, he now 
‘ since the days of Cervantes, whose descrip- makes a cigarette, and, taking a stool, sets 
: tions of them, in “Don Quixote,” are as down in the gateway opposite “el amo,” 
i accurate as if they were written but yester- who asks him the news, which he retails 
day. Every traveler has his fling at them — very much at second-hand. “As the even- 
even Ford, the most genial of all, who ing wears on, the group in the gateway 
4 cannot bring himself to say a word in their grows larger and larger, until the shades 
s praise; and who divides them into three and chills of night, aided by hunger, bring 
- classes: the bad, the worse, and the worst about an adjournment to the hearth inside. 
a —the last being by far the largest. Their where it re-forms, and contemplates the sim- 
" names are Legion; as “ fonda, es parador, mering pans with a warm interest. Then 
1 “meson,” ‘ posada,’’ “hosteria,” “venta,’’ sundry low tables, very straddle-legged, as 
i “ventorillo,” “taberna,” “hostal,” “casa de having to stand on a rough paved floor, are 
” huespedes,” etc. The fonda pretends to be set out, forks and spoons are distributed, at 
fn what the hotel is in most countries— but least to any recognized caballeros (as for 
: the pretence is a very shallow one. The knives, every man is expected to produce 
.. parador answers to the ordinary inn, at his own—some ten or twelve inches of 
| which coaches used to stop—in the days of : knife—out of his breeches pocket, or the 
i | coaches —to bait the horses and give the 7 . iG i eS oe % folds of his faja), and the glazed earthen- 
4 | traveler a chance to stretch his legs, and get ent ine ware pans are transferred, just as they are 
4 | atankard of ale. The meson and the posada , seal ne from the hearth to the table, exactly as 
A | resemble town inns; the former, which is SPANISH POSTILION. Cervantes describes: ‘trujo el huesped la 
sa the larger and more bustling of the two, olla asi como estaba.’ By the way. the dia- | 
nt being a sort of house of call for carriers, muleteers, | under the carts, or in the stable, or on a sort of bench | logue between Sancho and his host, in the beginning 
ra / and the like; while the latter is the place, as the which, in all well-found posadas and ventas, is built |of that chapter of ‘Don Quixote’ (Part II., chap. 
‘“ | name implies, donde se posa—-where one reposes.| for their convenience round the lower chamber. A| ix.) is to this day true to life, and illustrates what we 
* Hosteria oe almost any- _ S Hiys bia selena I le ies, have already said about the use- 
al thing — or nothing. The venta { 1 8 Pe PE ST mot yeh . uw - OS es Ue, = lessness of asking for or order- 
: is the usual roadside inn, the ie. ( vu ‘il av : — AN — ae fot ing anything in a posada or 
ventorilla being its diminutive Peg at “hyn - . t x, a oy aa + " _ fis oie at we irs Ps s venta. Now, as then, the grav- 
a —a kind of half-way house, 8 pin. oath Guta i <, = H ' Cal oN ity with which a landlord, who 
i where mules are watered while ‘dine te ve aeyt 4 i “1 Cen rs %, has nothing in the house, and 
a their masters drink aguardiente. ~,, _ : Pas J Viioey \V “ J, bat no chance of getting anything 
- One touches bottom in the ven- og HEN ~ » ce TWN eee outside, will ask, ‘Que quiere 
is torillo, and in the taberna— "WN! (Wrens 4 gi a . ae usted?’ (What would your 
a which is the common wine- Nh is - os ee eel worship like?) is amazing. 
a shop of the mountain hamlet, ih ij, 7; Mas a ; Plates are not in vogue at a 
« and has little to offer the tra- | 7 Pag oy. 2 Vm genuine posado or venta sup- 
i veler, who is compelled to seek * >’ Pee Pet IN’ iG per. Everyone works away at 
i) its shelter, save black bread, aw 4 “yh : : =) cz the common dish, harpooning 
ug clean straw, and vino de pasta, an mine” : :% his food with the point of his 
“i the win ordinaire of the district, Nh aes knife, or, ifa man of refinement, 
™ which is poor enough. Si i with his fork, and falling back 
og The diligence having reached ce on the use of the spoon for 
le a posada (we all suppose), the broth and the garbanzos. 
¥ where the traveler is to spend The concession of a plate, how- | 
om the night—he extricates him- ever, will always be made to | 
s ‘ self from his seat, as best he can, the weakness of a caballero and | 
ich and enters a wide gateway, a foreigner, and a similar con- | 
a through which all who seek the sideration for the uncivilized | 
ive house — men, horses, mules and ways of the outer barbarian 
rs wagons—must pass. “ Inside will perhaps be shown in grant- 
-. will generally be found a huge, ing him a tumbler, or drinking | 
the barn-like apartment, with, at glass, as his awkwardness will | 
cai one end, an open hearth, or else not permit him to drink in the | 
ee a raised cooking altar, where correct way, by shooting athin | 
the some culinary rite or other stream of wine down his throat | 
ae seems to be always in progress. from the leathern bota which 
on At the other, a wooden stair- passes round from hand to hand, 
ie Case, or, rather, a ladder that or from the porron, a squat | 
Sa has taken to a settled life, leads i glass flask, with a long curved 
lie to an upper region, where are (1 spout like a curlew’s bill.” 
ae certain cells called quartos, A) ih The “Navaja” is the knife 
uae which, on demand, will be fur- VA with which the Spanish peas- 
the nished with a truckle-bed forthe aie ant cuts his bread and meat. 
ae luxuriant traveler. In posada iy! 2 It may occasionally be used of- 
wie etiquette, the securing of one Wy fensively, or defensively, but 
ing : these chambers establishes Uf ; never to the extent that has 
eu- eyond a question a right to the p ~, been supposed, nor in the man- 
oe title of caballero, which other- ¢ ner depicted in Doré’s illustra- 
ial Wise would be allowed only tion, which is one of many fic- 
by courtesy. The muleteers, SPANISH LADIES. titious Cosas de Espana. 
a Brea pulls 
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LITERATURE. 


StrR HENRY HOLLAND, Physician-in-ordinary to Queen Vic- 
toria, has published ‘‘ Recollections of Past Life '’ (D. Appleton & 
Co.), and a very entertaining book it is. Sir Henry is not a re- 
markable man, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, but he has 
probably known more remarkable men than any man living. His 
mother was a sister of Josiah Wedgewood, whose grandson, 
Charles Darwin, is now his friend, and Mrs. Gaskell, the novelist, 
was his cousin. When a lad, he used to spend his Christmas 
holidays at Dr. Aiken's, where he met the doctor's famous sister, 
Mrs. Barbauld. He seems, indeed, to have met everybody who 
was worth meeting, in all parts of the world. It was his good for- 
tune to know Scott, while a young student in Edinburgh; and he 
recalls with pleasure, after the lapse of sixty years, the little suppers 
at Scott’s house in Castle Street, and the racy Scotch stories which 
the poet always had at hand to point and illustrate the subject of 
conversation, whatever it might have been. Many of these stories, 
as Scott told them, could have been transferred almost literally to 
the Waverly novels, which as yet had no existence. A little polite 
sarcasm now and then stole into Scott's conversation, but rarely, if 
ever, showed itselfin any harsh or ungenerous personality. Sir Henry 
—then plain Mr. Holland—renewed his acquaintance with Scott at 
a later period, both in London and at Abbotsford. ‘‘I passed two 
days with him at the latter place,”’ he writes, ‘‘ at the time when 
those perplexities of business were just beginning to press upon 
him, which so deeply affected the later period of his life. His cheer- 
fulness, however, was yet unchanged, and he played pleasantly 
with the mask of the author of ‘ Waverly,’ then pretty nearly cast 
aside. This was especially the case in my morning walks with 
him around Abbotsford, succeeding to two hours’ writing in his 
study. My intercourse with him was more distressingly renewed, 
at different times, during the long infirmity which ended in his 
death. I saw him frequently on his way to Italy, at the house of 
his son-in-law, Lockhart — already an altered man in effect of the 
first slight paralytic seizure, and painfully showing this alteration 
in the effort to recover the stories and events partially lost to his 
memory. Such struggle of the mind with its own decay is a sad 
spectacle in every case—in Walter Scott it was especially so. It 
was not possible either to aid him, or to arrest the effort. I saw 
him again, in London, on the day of his return from the Continent, 
and each day of his stay here —in a state of helpless paralysis and 
very imperfect consciousness." 

All his life —and he is now in his eighty-fourth year, Sir Henry 
was continually brought in contact with poets and men of letters. 
Taking poets alone into account, he knew, both as physician and 
friend, Scott, Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, Frere, Sotheby, 
Praed, Luttrell, William Spencer, and Joanna Baillie; and he was 
intimate, though not professionally, with Byron, Southey, Rogers, 
Crabbe, and Bowles. ‘‘I happened to be in London when Lord 
Byron's fame was reaching its height, and saw much of him in 
society. It was one of those whimsical spectacles, periodically oc- 
curring, when an idol is suddenly set up by hands which after- 
wards help as assiduously to take it down. Though he was far 
from being a great or ambitious talker, his presence at this time 
made the fortune of any dinner or drawing-room party for which it 
could be obtained; and was always known by acrowd gathered 
round him, the female portion generally predominating. I have 
seen many of these epidemic impulses of fashion in London society, 
but none more marked than this. There was a certain haughtiness 
or seeming indifference in his manner of receiving the homage ten- 
dered him, which did not, however, prevent him from resenting its 
withdrawal—an inconsistency not limited to the case of Lord 
Byron. ‘Though brought into frequent intercourse by our com- 
mon travels in the East, my intimacy with him went little beyond 
this. He was not a man with whom it was easy to cultivate friend- 
ship: he had that conflicting nature, well pictured by Dante, which 
rendered difficult any close or continued relations with him.” 

Sir Henry's description of Wordsworth agrees with all that we 
have read about him elsewhere. He took no stock in Coleridge. 
‘‘I recollect him only as an eloquent but intolerable talker; im- 
patient of the speech and opinions of others; very inconsecutive, 
and putting forth, with a plethora of words, misty dogmas in the- 
ology and metaphysics, partly of German origin, which he never 
seemed to me to clear up to his own understanding, or to that of 
others. What has come out posthumously of his philosophy has 
not removed this imputation upon it. I suspect his ‘Table Talk,’ 
as we have it in the very agreeable volume bearing this title, to 
have been sifted as well as abridged by the excellent judgment of 
the editor." 

Among other famous men whom Sir Henry knew, was the great 
French tragedian Talma, with whom he supped and sat one night, 
at Strasburg, till after midnight. He never, he says, saw an actor 
of such striking demeanor on the stage. ‘‘ The figure and features 
of John Kemble were finer, but rigid and impassive compared with 
those of Talma. His birth and early life in England gave him in- 
timate knowledge of our language; and he recited with fervor 
some passages from Shakspeare, showing how well he understood 
and admired him. He told me (in reference to a comment I 

hazarded on his manner of recitation in Lafosse’s tragedy) that, 
feeling painfully the monotonous mouthing of the French trage- 
dians, it was his constant study, whenever the sense permitted, to 
disguise the rhyme by rapid enunciation or pauses, rather than put 


possessing the power of putting an argument into its most pithy 
shape— what may be called the wit of speech, apart from that of the 
gift of Aumor, to which neither of them could lay much claim. 
‘*One of my latest occasions of meeting Madame de Staél,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ was at a dinner at Sir Samuel Romilly's — well marked in 
my memory by the intelligence being received, while we were yet 
at table, of the entry of the Allied Armies into Paris. Her emotion 
was great and ardently expressed, though leaving it somewhat 
doubtful whether pleasure or pain predominated. Her life had 
borne this mingled character throughout. In a single sentence 
she thus denotes her mental temperament: ‘Calme et animée; ce 
qu'il faut étre, et ce que je ne suis pas.’ Another trait she dis- 
closes speaking of /es revenans : ‘ Je n'y crois pas, mas jc les crains.' 
She measured herself well in these self-avowals, to which another 
trait, less avowed, might perhaps have been added. From my own 
observation, as well as that of others, I was led to believe that she 
would willingly have surrendered something of her intellectual 
fame for a little more of personal beauty. She was curiously de- 
monstrative of her arms, as the feature which best satisfied this 
aspiration. A slip of paper often in her hand, and sedulously 
twisted during her eager conversation, might be a casual trick of 
habit, though there were some who gave it a more malicious in- 
terpretation. Even admitting this, however, and other foibles, 
Madame de Staél cannot be otherwise described than as a woman | 
of extraordinary endowments.” 

Napoleon I. was one of the few great men of his time whom Sir | 
Henry never saw, though he was consulted upon the disease | 
which ended his life, by his Italian physician, Dr. Antommarchi, 
when he passed through England, in 1819, on his way to St. Helena. 
Napoleon III. he seems to have known well, and he refers, with 
pardonable pride to a large paper-cover copy of the ‘‘ Life of 
Czesar,"’ which that sovereign presented to him. He says of their 
acquaintance, ‘‘It began in the spring of 1831, when, without any 
other intimation, I was one day summoned hastily to a house in 
Holles Street, and found there a young man suffering under severe 
gastric fever, and a lady hanging over his bed. This was Prince 
Louis Napoleon, with his mother Queen Hortense—just arrived | 





| 








interdicted to him and his family. His recovery, the result of a 
good constitution and great calmness of temper, was more rapid 
than I at first expected; and they left England as soon as his 
ability to travel was well assured. 

‘*T saw much at this time of Queen Hortense; and felt, as others 
had done, the charm of her voice and manner, made more touch- 
ing in this instance by the illness of her son, and the strong affec- 
tion existing between them. She lived but a few years longer. 
On the return of the Prince to London, after her death— many 
events having occurred between —T still saw him at intervals, as a 
patient, either alone, or with his French physician, Dr. Conneau, 
who has so honorably clung to him in all his changing fortunes. I 
dined at his house in Carlton Terrace some ten days before the 
attempt on Boulogne; without any suspicion of the event impend- 
ing, though the party was chiefly composed of those who accom- 
panied him in this ill-fated expedition — ill-fated but not ill-advised, 
as subsequent events have since shown. Napoleon III. knew even 
then the value of the name he bears —a name which concurred 
with his own remarkable qualities in giving him the position he 
attained among the Sovereigns of Europe. My latest intercourse 
with him abroad was at Biaritz, in 1862, when in the seeming pleni- 
tude of his power. But the seeds of decay were already sown in 
that Mexican enterprise, forming the first in a series of political 
fatalities. Forty years, exactly, from the time I first saw him in 
Holles Street I visited him at Chiselhurst — an exile again.” 

If Sir Henry Holland is not famous on his own account, he is 
certainly famous on account of others; and we have no doubt but 
that his ‘‘ Recollections of Past Life "’ will interest posterity as they 
have interested us. 





In no department of letters has the change been so great of late 
years as in the department of School Literature. The school-book 
of forty or fifty years ago was as dull a compilation of literary odds 
| and ends as can well be imagined. If it was a Reader, it con- 
| sisted of extracts from English writers, of the last century — such as 
| Addison, Goldsmith, and Johnson, among the essayists; Hume, 
Robertson, and Smollett, among the historians; and Parnell, 
Beattie, and Merrick among the poets. Ifit was a Geography, it 
contained only the simplest facts in regard to the physical config- 
uration of the earth's surface. If it was a Chemistry, it contained 
as many scientific errors as Bacon's ‘‘Novum Organum.” No 
matter, in short, what the book, it was far below what it should 
have been then, and infinitely below what a book of the same kind 
isnow. We have got beyond Webster's Spelling Books, Daboll's 
Arithmetics, and Mrs. Marcett’s innumerable Conversations and 
Histories. We have got from compilation to literature. 

We are reminded of this fact by any school-book which we may 
take up; and, just now, by ‘‘A Manual of English Literature,” of 
which John S. Hart, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and of the 
English Language and Literature in the College of New Jersey, is 
the author, and Messrs. Eldredge & Brother, of Philadelphia, the 
publishers. It is designed as a text-book for schools and colleges ; 
and, so far as an unscholarly critic can judge, answers the purpose 
of one very well indeed. It might have been made better, we 


emphasis upon it. And of this he gave me at the moment some | think, but to have made it better would have made it worse—for 


striking illustrations. Two or three times he spoke of Napoleon, 


the average reader and learner. We know of no other Manual of 


whom he knew personally; but it was done with the reserve so| English Literature which goes over so much ground. We can 
common at this time in France, rather repelling than inviting | understand the difficulties attending any—even an unsuccessful 


further conversation on the subject. I doubt not that he shared in 


handling of the subject, and can measure the success which has 


the current belief that the career of the emperor had not come to | attended the labors of Professor Hart. It is greater than we should 
itsend. But for this reason I should gladly have questioned him | have expected, greater, perhaps, than it appears to a merely liter- 
as to the comments Napoleon is known to have made on his per-| ary critic. We owe it to Professor Hart to say this; for we do not 


formance of certain characters on the stage." 


understand the mysteries and miseries of school and college teach- 


Sir Henry saw much of Madame de Staél, while she was in| ing and learning, while he does, and may be supposed to have 
England; and we gather from his pages, as also from those of | taken advantage of his knowledge. The only knowledge that we 
Crabb Robinson, that, what with her enthusiasm and her vanity, | can bring to bear upon his Manual is a purely literary one, such as 
she was at once entertaining and—amusing. She was ready, at | we try to bring to bear upon every book that falls under our notice; 
any moment, to argue and declaim with all who would meet her | and this enables us to point out some of its excellences and de- 
with her own weapons, and in her own language. Mackintosh | fects. He has done wisely, we think, in dividing English literature 
was the most expert of her English combatants, and Sir Henry | into personal epochs—if we may call them such —rather than into 
thinks that a certain intellectual likeness existed between them — both | centuries, and in arranging these epochs under the different species 





from Paris; and the illness of the prince seriously aggravated by | 
the conditions of a secret and anxious journey through a country | 


of literary composition —the poets of one epoch forming one clus- 
ter, the dramatists another, the prose writers another, and so on, 
We can recall no writer of note whom he has omitted ; his errors, 
if any, lie in the opposite direction —he has included too many 
writers of no note. We think we should have omitted some of his 
theologians: we know we should have omitted many of his hymn- 
writers. Weare heretical enough to believe that English hymnody 
is singularly barren of poetry. We are glad, however, to have the 
benefit of Professor Hart's knowledge as regards the early English 
hymn-writers; as well as regards the different versions of the 
English Bible and the English Prayer Book 

Professor Hart's judgments are just in the main; if he sins at all 
it is on the side of indulgence towards secondary writers. We have 
one fault to find with him. It is that he goes out of his way to 
express an opinion in regard to the morals, or want of morals, of 
certain English authors of whom he writes. The only thing that 
should have concerned him was their literary work. Besides, we 
doubt the correctness of some of his statements. There is no good 
ground for speaking of Burns, for example, in this fashion: ‘‘ He 
fell into the habit of drinking to intoxication, from which he never 
totally recovered, though he made sundry attempts at reform.” 
Burns drank, as who did not in his day ? —but the amount and the 
excellence of his poetry refutes the notion that he drank to excess, 
and it is not borne out by his biographers. Professor Hart's cen- 
sure of Byron is unnecessarily harsh and confident: ‘‘ Byron has 
so identified himself with his works that the two must be estimated 
together; and the settled judgment of the world is that he was a 
bad man. He had many shining and some noble qualities, but 
he was a selfish libertine, both in his life and opinions, and he de- 
serves the neglect towards which he is slowly but surely gravita- 
ting.”” Byron was no saint, we admit; but the judgment of the 
world in regard to him is not so settled as Professor Hart sup- 
poses; and Byron is zof gravitating towards neglect. With the 
exception of Shakspeare, he is the most widely read of all the 
English poets, throughout Europe; and such admirable critics as 
Taine consider him the greatest elemental force in English poetry 
since Shakspeare. In the case of Coleridge, Professor Hart is 
unjust to the poct, and to himself. Coleridge’s opium-eating had 
to be noticed, of course, but there was no occasion we should lhe 
told that it made him ‘‘for years a most pitiable spectacle."" Nor 
should we be expected, on the other hand, to indorse such an ex- 
| travagant estimate of Coleridge's power as this: ‘‘ Method an 
| industry, such as mark the career of Tennyson, of Milton, and of 
| Shakspeare, would have made him the equal, possibly the superior, 
of any of these great men.” 

That Professor Hart is occasionally mistaken in some of his 
statements is not to be wondered at, in view of the extent of his 
| work. He is mistaken in saying that George Gascoigne’s comedy 
| of ‘‘ Supposes "’ was altered from the Spanish ; it was a translation 
| of ‘‘ Gli Suppositi’’ of Ariosto, and is remarkable as being the first 
| drama, whether original or translated, written in English —in prose. 
| He is mistaken, also, in saying of Henry Chettle, a dramatist, 
| contemporary with Shakspeare, that he is chiefly known for his at- 
tempt to disparage the latter. Thefacts, which are well known, are 
| these: Chettle edited Greene's ‘‘Groat’s Worth of Wit,” and in 
his capacity of editor published a letter which was written, or was 
| said to have been, by Greene on his death-bed, and addressed to 
| his quandom acquaintances, Marlow, Lodge and Peele. In this 
| letter, Shakspeare is alluded to as ‘the only shake-scene in the 
' country,’’ and a line in his ‘‘ Henry VI." is parodied. He was of- 
| fended, and Chettle apologised handsomely in his preface to 
‘* Kind Hart's Dreame,"’ a work of his own composition. If there 
| was any further attempt on his part to disparage Shakspeare, we 
have yet to hear ofit. Professor Hart is mistaken again in saying 
| that Suckling died in Paris, in want and obscurity. There are 
| two accounts of the death of Suckling, one to the effect that it was 
|caused by the treachery of a servant, who ran away with his 
| money, and, to delay the pursuit which he expected would be 
made, drove a sharp nail through the sole of one of Suckling’s 
boots, which ran into his foot as he pulled on the boot in his haste. 
The other account hints darkly, as a tradition in the Suckling 
family, that the luckless poet committed suicide. Professor Hart 
falls into a curious mistake in his brief sketch of the love-life of 
Swift—the mistake of calling Vanessa Miss Yulia Vanhomrigh, 
when her name was really Esther Vanhomrigh. Of mistakes in 
regard to living writers there are several. Matthew Arnold, for 
example, is not Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
the present incumbent, if our memory is not at fault, being Sir 
Francis Hastings Doyle. Barry Cornwai/ still lives, though Pro- 
fessor Hart has buried him prematurely in 1868. 

The errors that we have pointed out in Professor Hart's 
‘*Manual" are such as can easily be remedied in a future edition. 
They form no part of the real structure of the work, which, for the 
purpose designed, is sound, and they indicate no want of knowl- 
edge on his part. At most they are lapses of memory, either as 
regards the facts stated, or the value of the authorities by whom 
they are stated. Certain epochs aie not dwelt upon as fully as we 
could have wished, while others have received, we think, more at- 
tention than they deserve. This is our literary opinion, and must 
be taken for what it is worth; for we suspect that we have as 
strong a bias in some directions, as Professor Hart has in others. 
We should have made considerably more of some of Milton's con- 
temporaries than he has done, and considerably less of some of 
Pope’s contemporaries. There was a grace and a charm in the 
poets of the times of Charles the First and Second, which later 
poets have lost. One of Herrick's little lyrics, or one of Carew's 
dainty love poems, is worth all that the Queen Anne’s men ever 
wrote. 

‘*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more,” 
is worth all the songs of the present period, except Barry Cor- 
waill's, which are perfect of their kind. 

Professor Hart's ‘‘ Manual"’ commences with the ‘‘ English before 
Chaucer," and ends with the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Writers "’ of to-day, * 
period of four or five hundred years, illustrated by thousands of 
authors, any one of whom can be found at once by referring to his 
excellent index. 


“THE ALDINE PRESS.”—James Sutton & Co., Printers and 
Publishers, 23 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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THE NAUGHTY BOY. -- Jonun S. DAvIs. 
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